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ON CONSCIENCE. ry case; and show some of the means 

There is not a more important and } which are necessary and the best 
practical inquiry in moral philosophy, | adapted to enable conscience to do its 
than the question, whether mankind |! official work. 
havea natural conscience, which, when || However difficult some may sup- 
properly consulted, harmonizes with pose it tu be, to give an accurate and 
the Divine Law, and lays every moral | full definition of conscience, we may 
arent under moral obligation invaria-| safely affirm that it is something dif- 
bly to obey its dictates. If conscience. ferent from the simple perception of 
isa mere creature of education, as ma-/|| objects, whether natural or moral. 
nv infidel writers have taught, it cer- || Those persons whose consciences have 
winly can have no binding power, and become seared, perceive objects as 
can lay us under no more obligation to} well as those whose consciences are 
bey its dictates, than the imagination || active. Animals who are destitute of 
or fancy. With this view of con-j! conscience, are capable of perceiving 
science, we should think it would be | the objects around them. 

in vain, and even dangerous, for pub-|| Nor is conscience the same as con- 
lic teachers ever to appeal to it, until || sciousness. Consciousness may be de- 
they had first made a corscience in|| 9ominated internel perception, or a 
their le avers, by means of which they | view of both the intellectual and moral 
night be capable of distinguishing be-|| operations of the mind. It relates to 
tween right and wrong, and feel under || mere matter of fact respecting the op- 
noral obligation to do what the gospel || erations of our minds, and to nothing 
requires. But if all mankind have a'|| else. 

moral sense, which, when properly | Conscience is also distinct from rea 
consulted, harmonizes with the divine ||son. Had mankind been made with 
law, and by means of which, they may | conscience, and without the capacity 
wallibly know their duty in every of reasoning, they never could have 
tis’, and feel under moral obligation || Known from the light of nature that 
do it, then the great art of preach- there is a God who made and governs 
ng must be to exhibit the important || all things. Had they been made ca- 
uths of the gospel in such a manner | pable of reasoning, and destitute of a 
sto enable consciegce to do its offi- || moral sense, they never could have felt 
“al work, ithemselves under moral obligation to 
dh order to place this subject in as} Worship him. Conscience never rea- 
“er and profitable a light as I am], sons and decides what is true, but sim- 
ble, it is proposed in this essay to de-|| ply decides what is right or wrong. 
‘ie conscience, and show its official | Accordingly we appeal to reason to 
Works prove that all mankind have a | decide what is true, and to conscience 
‘ural conscience, which lays them | respecting daty. 
‘er moral ebligation to obedience, The way is now prepared to state 
ad by means of consulting which, they 1] positively that conscience is that fac- 
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ulty ef the mind by means of which || Jesus of Nazareth. By reason of the 
we simply perceive the moral quality || blindness and turpitude of his heart, he 
of those objects which are presented to || was totally blind to the evidence jn 
the mind, and, by consulting which, we || favor of the divinity and goodness of 
are capable of infallibly knowing our |] Christ, which was clearly manifested 
duty in every instance. As a general || before him, and criminally viewed him 
remark it may be said to be the offi- || to be an impostor, whom their laws 
cial work of conscience to perceive and || condemned to death. Accordingly he 
approve whatever is right, and make || presented this false view of the charac- 
us feel under moral obligation to do |} ter of Christ to his conscience, while 
what is right, and avoid doing what is || he kept back the evidence in favor of 
wrong; while it is through the medium }} his true character, which instantly de- 
of the faculty of perception and reason || cided that it was his duty to do many 
only, that we know what is true and |! things contrary to his name. Though 
expedient. The existence of such a|| Paul was less guilty in his opposition 
conscience as has been deseribed, does || to Christ than he would have been if 
not imply that mankind do actually || he had acted under a just sense of his 
know what is right or wrong in every || divinity and goodness, yet he was 
case, or whit is their duty in every | guilty of extreme wilfulness and mad- 
particular instance. Like every other || ness, as he afterwards acknowledged, 
natural faculty, conscience is a talent, || and will forever condemn himself for 
which is move or less under the control || his persecuting spirit. His guilt, how- 
of the will, and may be either used or || ever, consisted in his criminally de- 





abused. Though itis the official work || ceiving his conscience, and in opposing | 


of conscience to approve whatever is || with a persecuting spirit, what he knew 
right, yet it cannot approve or disap- || respecting the true character of Christ; 
prove of any thing which is unknown, || and not in a cordial obedience to the 
or of any thing which is known, unless || dictates of his conscience, as far as he 
it is allowed to speak. had consulted it in the case, which was 
Nor does the existence of such a fac- |} simply to oppose a false view of the 
ulty necessarily imply that persons may | character of Christ. For this was ev- 
not be conscientious in doing wrong. || idently his duty. This example will 
Though this may seem at first sight |! apply to every case where mankind 
te be inconsistent with the view which || are conscientious in doing wrong. A 
has been given of conscience, the dif- | vast multitude at the present day think 
ficulty will immediately vanish if we |! they are doing God service by oppos- 
only consider that conscience is more | ing the doctrines which were taught by 
or less under the control of the will. || Christ and his apostles, and those who 
Like an impartial judge, conscience || preach them with clearness and dem- 
may be deceived by a false represent- || onstration. But can we believe that 
ation of facts, and decide centrary from || the consciences of any class of mat- 
what it would if it was fairly consulted. | kind, when properly consulted, make 
Mankind are extremely fond of hav- them feel that they ought to oppose the 
ing others believe they always act con- || exhibition of the same doctrines which 
scientiously; and accordingly they fre- || commended the apostles to every man’s 
quently consult their consciences re- | conscience in the sight of God? This 
specting their feelings and actions || is repugnant to reason, and equally 
which are likely to be censured by othe || contrary to the general current of scrip- 
ers. And in nothing perhaps do they ‘ture. The only consistent supposition 
exhibit so much criminal and fool- || therefore is, that errorists deceive them- 
ish hypocrisy. Paul at one time con- |] selves and others, by presenting a false 
sulted his conscience in such a manner || and absurd view of the doctrines 0 
that he verily thought he onght todo |\the gospel to their consciences, the 
many things contrary to the name of || propagation of which they instantly 
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condemn, while they never consult || knowéng their duty in every case, by - 


their consciences respecting their du- | means of consulting conscience, and 
ty, in view of a correct representation on no question perhaps is the public 
of the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. || opinion worthy ef more confidence. 
That mankind do actually possess The testimony of the sacred penman 
such a conscience as has been describ- || is equally conclusive. Paul says, “But 
ed, is evident from the fact, that it is || we have renounced the hidden things 
essential to moral agency. Without || of dishonesty, not walking in trafti- 
such a faculty, it would be impossible || ness, nor handling the word of ‘God 
to perceive the moral quality of ob- || deceitfully, but by manifestation of the 
jects, or feel a sense of obligation, of |! truth, commending ourselves to every 
guilt, ov desert of punishment. Rea- |! man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 
son might calculate the advantage of | In his plea before Felix, he further 
one course of conduct, and the disad- || says, “And herein do I exercise my- 
yantage of another, but through the }| self, to have always a conscience void 
medium of reason we should never be |} of offence towards God and towards 
able to discern the difference between || man.” But why was it necessary for 
what is morally right and wrong, or || the apostle to exercise himself to have 
feel that we ought to do some things, |} always a conscience void of offence, if 
and ought not to do others. Animals || his conscience, when allowed to speak, 
are capible of perceiving, remember- }| did not invariably condemn him for 
ing, reasoning, and judging, but being }j all his moral imperfections? Hear the 
destitute of conscience, they can never | divine testimony 1especting the hea- 
feel a sense of moral obligation, of }| then nations, who certainly cannot be 
guilt, or of desert of punishment. It |] supposed to have had a very correct 
is just as certain, therefore, that man- |} education. “For not the hearers of 
kind have a natural conscience, by || the law are just before God, but the 
consultiug which, they may infallibly || doers of the law shali be justified. 
know their duty, as it is that they are |! For when the Gentiles which have not 
moral agents. | the law do by [the light of} nature the 
Let us now inquire of our own | things contained in the law, these hav- 
winds whether we have a conscience | ing not the law, are a law unto them- 
which, when properly consulted, lays || selves. Which show the work of the 
us under moral obligation invariably || law written in their hearts, their con- 
toobey its dictates. As this is a ques- || sctence also bearing witness, and their 
tion respecting duty, we are obliged to || thoughts the mean while accusing or 
refer it to conscience, which is the only || else excusing one another.” But how 
faculty that decides upon cases which || can those who are destitute of the bi- 
relate to duty. But conscience will || ble, be a law unto themselves, unless 
instantly decide that its dictates ought || they have a conscience, by consulting 
alvays to be obeyed. It invariably || which they may infallibly know their 
approves of us when we cordially obey || duty? They can, indeed, through the 
its dictates, and as invariably condemns |} medium of their reason, assisted by the 
us when we disobey them. light of nature, perceive sufficient evi- 
If we now consult the general voice || dence in favor of a God who has made 
of mankind, we shall find that this |} and governs all things. But how can 
view of conscience, is, in fact, univer- || they know that he ought to be wor- 
silly admitted. There is not a more || shipped, if their consciences do not 
common practice among mankind than || bind them to do it, or how can they be 
appealing from the decisions of reason || without excuse for neglecting divine 
to the dictates of conscience. But || worship? 
every time such an appeal is made, is It will be necessary to mention but 
direct proof that mankind consider || one more argument, which may be 
‘ach other to be capable of infallibly ' drawn from the fact that God has fre-~ 
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quently dppealed to mankind to judge || “works all things after the counsel oj 
respecting the moral rectitude of his |} his own will,” before we can feel under 
conduct. Can we believe that he | moral obligation to submit cordially to 
would ever have done this if mankind || the allotments of divine providence | in 
were not capable of judging infallibly ' all things. The only way therefore 
right respecting moral rectitude? i to approach the conscience is through 

If mankind have a natural con- |) the medium of the faculty of reason, 
science, which, when properly nell Of this fact, the apostle Paul, who was 
ed, invariably approves w hat is right no nevice, was sensible, and accord- 
and condemns what is wrong, then it ingly the means he used to commend 
is an important inquiry silent means |, himself to every man’s conscience, was 
are the best adapted to enable con- | to reason respecting divine truth, and 
science to perform its official work. |i describe divine objects. From his 
It is the official work of conscience not |) biography it appears to have been his 
only to approve whatever is right, and || uniform practice, both among Jews 
condemn whatever is wrong, but to |! and barbarians, to explain and prove 


make us feel under moral obligation } 


the primary doctrines and first princi- 


. . e e } » ao . 
to do what is right. and avoid doing |; ples of n:tural and revealed religion. 


what is wrong. Let us then, with a 


due sense of its importance, proceed |} 
to the ing: ays what is necessary. and }| 


the best adapted to make mankind fel) 
the greatest degree of obligation to do 


| This was the principal reason of his 
astonishing and unparalleled success 
in preaching the gospel. His argu. 
ments respecting righteousness, tem- 
| perance, and a judgment to come, so 


right, and turn them from sin to holi- || clearly proved the truth and import: 


nese? 

Perhaps on no question of equal 
plainness, is there such a variety of 
opinions ¢ among mankind. But if the }, 
view of conscience, which has been 
given, is correct, and if the practice of | 
Christ and the apostles was correct, 
we may safely affirm that it is neces- 
sary to have divine truth clear ly and | 
fully exhibited to mankind, in order 
to make them feel the greatest decree | 
of obligation to do right. Christ and 
the apostles commended themselves to 
every man’s conscience by a “mani- 
festation of the truth.” And it ap- 
pears from the definition of conscie one 
which has been given, and from fact, 
that this is indispensably necessi.y in 
order to make mankind feel under mor- 
al obligation to do what the gospel re- 
quires. Intellectual perception is as es- 
sential to moral agency, as conscience. 
We must know that there is a God of 
infinite perfection, and know in what 
his perfection consists, before we can 
fee] that we ought to worship him su- 
premely. We must know that God re- 
quires the sabbath to be kent holy, be- 
fore we can feel under mora! obligation 
to obey it. We must know that God 


— 


_ance of religion, that even the proud 
' Felix trembled under a sense of his 
guilt for rejecting it. A full, clear, and 
frequent exhibition of the character, 
| perfections , feelings, and purposes of 
God, is absolutely essential in order to 
make sinners feel their obligations to 
love and obey him. And a full and 
clear exhibition of the selfishness and 


deceifulness of the human heart, is 


| absolutely necessary in order to make 
‘| sinners feel their guilt and see their 
| danger. 

| if the conscience is more or less un- 
der the control of the will, then it is 
| also necessary that the exhibition of 
|) divine truth should be attended witha 
| proper spirit, in order to enable it to 
i do its official work. Though moral 
inability to feel under obligation to do 
what the gospel requires, is opposite in 
its nature from natural inability, yet 
moral inability may eflectually prevent 
a person from doing right. Many 
| public teachers of religion manifest 
| such an improper, selfish, or angry 
|| spirit, that their hearers instantly be- 
| come so prejudiced against them, that 
|| the y will not attenc to their instruc 
tions. Reproachful epithets ought can 
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stantly to be avoided in teachers of 
religion, if they would not “drive sin- 
ners from the pleasant path to heaven.” 

A benevolent, holy spirit in teachers 
of divine truth, is necessary in order 
to disarm sinners of their prejudices, 
and induce them to attend to the inves- 
tigation and application of divine truth. 
Such a spirit will prepare a public 
teacher “with discernment, energy, and 


aflection to penetrate the very spirit of 


his hearers, whether they be saints or 
sinners. Jt will sympathize with the 
afilicted, tried, and feeble children of 
God in their afilictions, temptations, 
conflicts, comforts, hopes, and joys. 
It will enable him to exhibit the sin- 
fulness, folly, deceit, guilt and shame 
of sinners in the perfect light of holi- | 
ness. And in this light they will see 
and know, that they must repent and 
tun to God and be like him, or be 
condemned by their own conduct, and 
their own consciences, as well as by 
tle law and gospel of God, to endure | 
the eternal abhorrence of all holy be- 
ings, and the endless punishment, an- 
guish and despair of hell.” Though 
some of mankind have become so de- 
termined to resist all moral obligation, | 
thatnething will penetrate their hearts, | 
sila pungent and clear exhibition of 
the primary doctrines of the gospel, 
attended with a benevolent spirit, is || 
well adapted to penetrate the hardest 
hearts, and make the most haughty 
sinners feel their moral obligation to 
do right. 

I will add, that divine truth ought | 
to be exhibited in a prudent manner, 
in order to enable conscience to do its || 
oflicial work. Prudence should be 
consulted, both in the choice of words, | 
and the choice of subjects. A prudent 
choice of words, is the selection of such 
words as clearly and perspicuously 
convey the ideas we wish to inculcate. 
Solomon says, “The words of the wise 
are as goads.” 
'quivocal or obscure words never pen- | 
ftrate the heart. And as “wisdom 
dwells with prudence,” we may safely 
ifirm that it is a dictate of both to 
adept a plain and unequivocal style. 
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This is certainly a necessary precau- 
tion, in order to guard sinners from 
embracing soul-ruining errors. Since 
many persons, however, are ignorant- 
ly prejudiced against some particular 
terms, it may be a dictate of prudence 
at certain times, to select others which 
clearly and perspicuously convey the 
same ideas. It is not pruderce, how- 
ever, but a mark of unfaithfulness and 
presumption, to select such terms as 
are equivocal or obscure. Such words 
i; as are “smoother than oil,” instead of 
being “as goads.” But the most im- 
portant part of the question respecting 
prudence, is that which relates to the 
| choice of particular subjects, to be ex- 
hibited to persons in particular circum- 
stances, and of particular characters. 
It is a divine and infallible maxim, 
that, “as in water face answereth to 
! face, so the heart of man to man.” 
i Sinners, at the present day, are as de- 
{ sirous of breaking those bend asunder 
and casting away from them those 
cords which bind them to be hely, as 
they were in the days of the prophets 
of Israel. They have ever manifested 
the most opposition to those truths 
which are the best adapted to make 
| them feel the greatest degree of moral 
| obligation, and the most desert and 
| danger of punishment. And from ex- 
| perience and observation we know 
that some truths are better adapted to 
|| make sinners feel their moral obliga- 
| tion than others, and the same truths 
| exhibited in a particular manner and 
connexion, are better adapted to tight- 
| en the bands and cords which bind 
them to be holy, than they are ina dif- 
| fe ‘rent manner and connexion. The 
| truths respecting the character, perfec- 
| tions, feelings, and purposes of God, 
|| are adapted to make sinners feel a 
greater degree of moral obligation than 
the truths respecting Gabriel. 

The truths respecting the character 
of man are more directly adapted to 
make sinners feel their guilt, than the 
truths respecting the irrational and un- 
intelligent creation. And the truth 
respecting any thing that exists, in 
connexion with the eternal purposes of 
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God, is better adapted to make sin- 
ners feel their moral obligation, their 
guilt, and their dependence, than any 
truths can be, when the purposes of 
God are concealed. But can there be 
a question which truths ought to be the 
most frequently exhibited te every class 
of mankind? And can there be a ques- 
tion, which manner ought to be adopt- 
ed? Is it when mankind feel the least 
or the greatest degree of moral obliga- 
tion, that they turn from sin to holi- 
ness? Who make the best members 
of society, and are the most punctual 
in their attendance on public worship? 
What societies have been led to deny | 
the Lord who bought them?—those 
which have been habitually taught the 
peculiar and ofiensive doctrines of the 
gospel in the most plain and unequiv- 
ocal manner, or those where they have 
been suppressed? In which shall we 
find the tender conscience, the affect- | 
ed heart? We appeal to experieuce; | 
we appeal to facts. Is it prudent, is | 
it wise in any circumstances whatever, 
to conceal those doctrines, and avoid 
that manner of exhibiting them, which 
is the best adapted to bring into view 
the cords and bands which bind every 
moral agent to immediate holiness? — 
If we view this question merely in 
the light of expediency, it would be 
safe to appeal to facts, were there not 
such a variety of opinions respecting 
the nature of holiness. ‘Though the 
page of ancient church history bears 
incontestible evidence in favor of the 
frequent and full exhibition of those | 
peculiar doctrines of the gospel which | 
are the most offensive to sinners, yet | 
it is said they are found to be unprofit- | 
able at the present period. It is now | 
generally thought that sinners who live | 
in this enlightened age need to be per- | 
suaded to go to heaven by the exhibi- 
tion of motives more agreeable to their 
feelings. For the present, I will sim- 
ply ask, was this the practice of the 
prophets of the Lord? Was this the 
practice of Christ? Does this accord | 
with the practice of his apostles? Did 
not Moses publish the name of the 
Lord? Did not Christ say, “I have 





declared thy name, and will declare 
it?” Did Paul conveal the true char. 
acter of God trom Jews or barbarians 
in any circumstances whatever? 


Both reason and fact bear iNContes. - 


tible evidence that divine truth must 

he clearly manifested, in order to ena. 

ble conscience te do its official work. 
REMARKS. 

1. If conscience is essential to mor. 

al agency, because without it we can. 
not distinguish between virtue and vice, 
or feel under moral obligation to do 
right, then it is absurd to represent it 
to be a mere creature of education, 
| This is just as absurd as to affirm that 
| a faculty of the mind which is essen- 
| tial to moral agency, is net essential, 
If conscience may direct contrary to 
duty in one instance, when properly 
consulted, why not in every instance? 
| If education can make it erroneous in 
| part, why not entirely erroneous? Byt 
| if it is not our duty cordially to obey 
| the dictates of conscience, when pro- 
| perly consulted, in every instance, or 
| even In any given instance, so far we 
| are not moral agents. For if we must 
not obey the dictates of conscience in 
every instance respecting duty, then 
we have no means of knewing our du- 
ty, and therefore cannot be moral 
agents. We cannot know our duty 
by our reason, for reason never directs 
to the performance of any thing as 
duty. Reason might tell us that there 
is a God, and that the bible is his 
word, but it would never make us feel 
that we ought to love God and obey 
his commands. This is the province 
of conscience only, and not of reason 
or any other faculty of the mind. It 
is just as certain, therefore, that man- 
kind have a natural conscience which 
is not formed by education, as it is that 
they are moral agents. 

2. If mankind have a natural con- 
science which harmonizes with the di- 
vine law, and lays them under moral 
obligation to obey its dictates, then !t 
is absurd to suppose that a cordial obe- 
dience to the dictates of conscience 
when properly consulted, can ever be 
sinful. It has been thought and said 
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by some, that persons are not only || sciences, when fully consulted in view 
conscientious in many of their sinful || of that practice, and the motives which 
actions, but that their sin frequently || lead them to pursue it. 

consists in a cordial obedience to the 3. If mankind have a natural con- 
dictates of conscience when properly || science which harmonizes with the di- 
consulted. But how can this be made || vine law, and is the enly means by 
to appear? It does not appear from | which sinners can be convicted of 
experience. No person was ever self |i guilt, then it is extremely unwise in 
condemned for a cordial obedience to || public teachers of religion to let this 
conscience when properly consulted. |] faculty sleep. But how many at the 
It does not appear from reason. For }! present day, refuse to bring clearly in- 
in any given case, it must be our || to view those truths which are indis- 
duty either to obey or disobey our con- |] pensably necessary, and the best adapt- 
science, after properly consulting it. || ed to enable conscience to do its offi- 
But if we must not obey the dictates of {| cial work? How many make their 
conscience, since we have no other || addresses only to the soft passions of 
faculty to teach any thing respecting || human nature, and represent the mo- 
duty, we of course cease to be moral || tives to embrace the gospel only in the 
agents. On this supposition, it will }) light of interest, which leaves the con- 
follow that the more erroneous a per- |] science in quiet repose! How many 
son’s conscience becomes, the less sin || dwell almost exclusively on those in- 
heiscapable of committing. Nor does |} ducements te obedience, which are 
it appear from scripture. God has || adapted simply to enlist the selfish 
not only never condemned a person || fears and sympathies of their hearers! 
for a cordial obedience to the dictates || But can sinners ever feel a sense of 
of his conscience, but he has frequent- || moral obligation, or know any thing 
ly appealed to the consciences of men || respecting duty, under such preaching 
against their hearts. And besides, if |} as represents every inducement to be- 
it is sinful to obey conscience when |j come religious, in the light of mere 
properly consulted, in any given in- | interest? Is not such instruction di- 
stance, then it will follow, that it is | rectly adapted to destroy, rather than 
not sinful in some cases to disobey it. |] to save their souls? 

But this is unscriptural. The apostle 4. If mankind have a natural con- 
says, “to him who esteemeth any thing || science, which harmonizes with the 
tobe unclean, to him it is unclean.” || divine law, and by consulting which, 
This was as much as to say, If any || they may infallibly know their duty, 
man really thinks any action to be || then real christians may go on their 
wrong, to him its performance would || way rejoicing. ‘There is no necessity 
be sinful, whether it is wrong in itself || of their remaining in darkness respect- 
or not. It may perhaps be said that || ing the ground of their hope, or re- 
the heathen nations are directed by || specting their duty. A great number 
their conscienees to sacrifice their chil- || of professing christians, however, go 
dren unto idols. This, however, wants |} mourning all their days. They are 
proof. It is possible that the con- || troabled with painful and distressing 
sciences of the heathen nations seldom || doubts respecting their spiritual state. 
reprove them for their sinful practices, } Many who indulge a hope of eternal 
Since, as we are informed, they are |j life, live in continual doubt respecting 
“given up to a reprobate mind.” But | the duty of making a profession of re- 
the fact probably is this. The hea- || ligion. Nothing is mere common than 
then nations are moved to sacrifice || for mankind to say they are in doubt, 
their offspring by a superstitious fear || and cannot tell what is their duty in 
ofthe displeasure of their gods, or by |! a multitude of instances. But such 
@ selfish hope to secure their favor, | doubts and darkness are not only un- 
and not by the dictates of their con- | wise, but extremely criminal, God 
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has made every moral agent with a 
moral sense, by consulting which he 
may infallibly know his own charac- 
ter, and his duty in every instance. 
And the only reason why any aie 
troubled with painful doubts and do 
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Now I saw in. my dream, that by 





‘ 


not know their duty, is because they |! this time the company drew near a 


refuse to consult their consciences. 
And no good reason can be given but 
the fact that they are unwilling to bear 
its reproaches for their guilt and un- 
faitrfulness. 

Finally, if mankind have a natural 
eonscience which harmonizes with the 
divine law, then impenitent sinners are 
in a most deplorable and alarming 
condition. ‘They are not only under 
the condemnation of the divine law, 
but they will forever be se/f condemn- 
ed. Does the divine law require im- 
mediate holiness? So do their own con- 
sciences. Does it require supreme 
love and unconditional submission to 
a sovereign God? So do their own 
consciences. Dves it condemn them 
to endless punishment for every trans- 
gression? So will their own conscien- 
ces, when they can sleep no longer, if 
they do notnow. Will it forever bind 
them to love God supremely, whom 
they willforever perfectly hate: ‘Their 
own consciences will forever bind them 
to the performance of the same duty. 
If it were a fact, that they are unable 
to comply with the divine require- 
ments, they might find some allevi- 
ation to their wretcheduess; but “a 
wounded spirit,” or self reproach, 
“who can bear?” Conscience is a 
part of our rational and immortal ex- 
istence, from which sinners can never 
divest themselves. In the empliatic 
language of scripture, it is a ‘worm 
that never dies.” And can their hearts 


endure, can their hands be strong, | 


when they shall experience this dou 
ble condemuation? As yet, however, 
we indulge a hope, that some of them 
may be saved from the wrath to come. 
And while this hope continues, we 
would beseech them, by all that is 
lovely in holiaess, and deliehtfal in 


happiness, and by the terrors of a 


| 
| 


i house, by the road side, built for the 
| entertainment of pilgrims, and kept by 
| an old pilgrim by the name of Stepha- 
| nas, one of the descendants of that Ste. 
'phanas of Achaia, whose household 
had addicted themselves to the  busi- 
‘ness of ministering to the saints, when 
St. Paul passed this way. So Thought- 
ful and Ardent, being desirous of rest- 
ing a little, and obtaining some refresh- 
ment, proposed to stop. But the rest 
‘of the company chose to goon. Then 
‘Thoughtful knocked at the door, which 
|, was opened by Stephanas himself, who 
inquired who they were, and what they 

wanted. So they told him they were 
pilgrims, going from the city of De- 
struction to Mount Zicn; and being 
_ weary in their journey, and baving un- 
' derstood that this house was built for 
|the entertainment of pilgrims, they 
| were desirous to stop and rest them- 
| selves for a season, and obtain such re- 
| 
| 


| 


| freshments as they needed. Then he 
'asked them where they bad lodged 
i last, and whether they had brought 
‘letters of introduction; for, said he, 
‘there are many travellers on this road 
'of late, who endeavor to thrust them- 
| selves upon me; but who do not relish 
the fare which my house affords, and 
| without benefitting themselves, destroy 
the comfort of my family, and of any 
true pilgrims IT may have with me. 
They have, indeed, put on the pilgrim’s 
dress, and are found in the pilgrim’s 

paths; but they have not come in by 
| the door, and their end will be accord- 
| ing to their works. So they told him 
| where they had lodged, and showed 

them their letrers of introduction. Then 
che said, | know the hand writing. 
| Please to walk in. The good of the 
| house is before you. It is always a 
pleasure to me, to see the true friends 
| of my Lord, as I hope you are. But 
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you? fer I saw, through my window, 
that there were five of you in com- 
pany. 
Th. Their names are Feel-well, 
Love-self, and No-law. ‘They are 
(rom the same place from which we 
came; but they have not come in com- 
pany with us all the way. We first 
saw them come into the way, a little 
this side of the Interpreter’s house, 
from a by-path, which leads thither, 
through the village of False-peace. 
Stephanas. I can tell something | 
about them then. They are some of | 
Mr. Blind-guide’s hearers; they came | 
up the hill of Selfish-sorrow, under the 
guidance of F'alse-repentance, through 
the gate of Delusion, into the village 
of False-peace, by the house of Mr. 
Self-confidence, through the way into 
the way which leads over the stile of | 
the Hypocrite’s Hope. Great num- 
bers come that way of late. I am 
glad they did not call here. They 
will find entertainment more to their | 
mind at the house of Mr. Any-thing, 
who lives just between this valley and 
the next. He always conforms him- 
selfto his company in every thing, 
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and professes to agree with every man 
he meets. 

Th. But you are willing to do good 
unto all men, [ trust. Perhaps, if they 
had called, you might have said some- 
thiag to them to open their eyes; for 
I fear they are greatly deceived re- 
specting themselves. 

Ste. IT have had too much acquaint- 
ance with such peuple, to think there 
is much prospect of undeceiving them. 
[have seldom known one, who has 
got into the way by the stile of the 
llypocrite’s Hope, that was ever un- 
deceived. They are usually so wise 
in their own conceit, that there is more 
hope of a foolthan ofthem. They are | 
usually ignorant of their own hearts, |} 
and ignorant of the King’s statute || 
book. And hence it is, that they are 
wiser in their own eyes, than seven 
men that can render a reason. Pride | 
and Ignorance are yoke-fellows, and 
are seldom separated from each other; 
aad when Self-will holds the reins, as! 
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he usually does, few can stand before 
them; for his driving is like the dri- 
ving of Jehu the son of Nimshi. 

Then Stephanas rung a bell, and 
directed refreshments to be provided 
for the pilgrims. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinued his discoarse with them. 

Ste. If you have only come from 
the house Beautiful to-day, methinks 
you are late. Has any thing hindered 
rou? 

Ard. Yes. We have been led out 
of the way, and narrowly escaped de- 
struction. 

Ste. How did that happen? “Ye 
did run well; who did hinder you, 
that ye should not obey the truth?” 

Ard. As we were engaged in con- 
versation about the privileges we had 
enjoyed at the house Beautiful, a very 
fine spoken man overtook us, and en- 
tering into the same subject, said he 
was sent out to accompany us a little 
way, and show us still greater things. 

Ste. I know him: he is one of the 
Flatter-wells. He has cast down ma- 
ny wounded; yea, multitudes have 
been slain by him. But you must 
have neglected your books, or forgot- 
ten to watch and pray. For those 
who are careful to keep their own 
hearts, seldom fall into his hands. 

Th. We did neglect both. And 
our deliverance from him is to be as- 
cribed to Him who is stronger than 
all. Fer he had led us nearly to the 
top of the tower of Spiritual Pride, 
when he fell himself, and was dashed 
in pieces. 

Ste. It is well that you did not fall 
too. Many have been decoyed to the 
top of that tower, and been pushed off 
upon the sharp rocks below. Some 
have been caught in a net, and others 
have been thrown intoa pit. I know 
not that any true pilgrim has ever 
been destroyed there; but many have 
been greatly injured, sometimes to the 
breaking of their bones, so that they 
went lame all their life after. Moses, 
though the meekest man that ever 
lived, once got a fall there, so that he 
was disabled from leading the Israel- 
ites into Canaan. Peter was there 
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dreadfully entangled in a net, so that 
he denied his Master for fear. Paul 
Was once in great danger from that 
place, and was prevented from mount- 
ing the tower by having a thorn stuck 
into his flesh. The three friends of 
of Job were so entangled that Job had 
to help them out. And even Job him- 
self seems to have mounted several 
steps of that dangerous tower. Many 
of the Scribes and Pharisees have been 
thrown down from the top of that 
tower, and dashed in pieces. Dio- 
trephes lost his life there. And many 
who had been thought excellent pil- 
grims while on the way, have been 
led up to the top, and thrown down. 
But it has usually been discovered at- 
terwards that they had not come in by 
the wicket gate. 

Ard. It is well then that this Flat- 
ter-well has come to his end, so that 
no more pilgrims will be decoyed by 
him. 

Ste. The Flatter-wells are a nu- 
merous family, which is not likely to 
become extinct while the world stands. 
Many of them have been cut off, from 
time to time, but others are ready to 
take their places. And there is no 
part of the pilgrim’s path which is free 
from their intrusions. Their great 
ancestor himself, is still alive, and as 
actively employed as ever, in decoy- 
ing pilgrims from the right path. It 
was he that seduced our great mother 
in paradise; and he had the bolduess 
to try his art upon the Prince Imman- 
uel himself; but on him he could not 
prevail. There is another tower, very 
much like the one you mounted, called 
the tower of Vain Glory, which has 
destroyed yet greater numbers. It 
stands near the town of Vanity, (thro’ 
which you are to pass,) on a high 
mountain called Worldly Grandeur. 
King David was once led up that tow- 
er by old Flatter-well himself, and got 
a terrible fall. King Solomon was led 
up there, till Polygamy caught him in 
her net, and Idolatry bound him hand 
and foot with her strong cords. Nebu- 
chadrezzar had such a fell there as de- 
prived him of his reason, and Belshaz- 


zar lost there both his life and kino. 
dom. Pharaoh the Great fel] from 
the top of that tower into deep waters, 
and sunk to the bottom like a stone, 
And the Herod who imprisoned Petey 
had his head so turned, by mounting 
that tower, that he fancied himself g 
god, and was not undeceived till he 
found himself eaten of worms, and 
gave up the ghost. 
Th. We found our heads very much 
affected by the height to which we 
| mounted; and after we got down, we 
| were troubled with a pain in the breast, 
1 and distressing faintness. But since 
|| we descended into this valley, we have 
‘found ourselves much relieved. 

Ste. The air of this valley gives 
preat relief in such cases; and indeed 
in all those disorders to which pilgrims 
are subject. But unless you take some 
| proper medicine, you will be likely to 
| feel the ill effects of your ascent, for a 
‘long time. ‘The puin in your breast, 
| was in consequence of your breathing 
| the thin air at so great a height; your 
lungs were filled with it. And the 
faintness is a symptom of the disease 
| called Self-dependence, a complaint to 
| which pilgrims are exposed on all high 
| grounds, and greatly prevails in the 
| vicinity of that tower. 

Th. Can you give us any thing that 
| will cure us of this disease? 
| Ste. A perfect and lasting cure sel- 
| dom if ever takes place this side of 

the river which terminates your jour- 
ney. But 1 have a medicine which 
often gives relief when the fit comes on. 
| It is called Backslider’s pills. The 
|| principal ingredient is the herb Self- 
|| loathing, which grows every where in 
this valley. A handful of this, with 
)2 small quantity of Self-knowledge, 
| and a few grains of Consideration, be- 
|ing compounded together, and mois- 
'tened with the water of Contrition, 
| makes a box of them. Two or three 
| of these pills, taken fasting, will give 
pene in most cases; or prevent a fit 
from coming on, if taken seasonably. 
Their first operation produces a sense 
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of weakness through the whole frame; 
I but that is very soon followed by the 
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game composed, agreeable sensation, 
which is felt on breathing the air of 
this valley. They are at first a little 
disagreeable to the taste, but habit 
soou renders them pleasant. 

So he gave the pilgrims each a box 
of these pills; and having taken some, 
according to his directions, they soon 
lt their happy effects. And im a lit- 
tle time, refreshments being brought in, 
they sat down with their host, and 
partook of his fare, which they found 
very sweet to their taste. Then, as 
the day was far spent, Stephanas in- 
vited them to stay with him till the 
next day, which they willingly con- 
sented to de. They then sat down, 
and resumed their conversation, as 
follows : 

Ste. Did the men, with whom you 
parted at my door, come in your com- 
pany all the way from the stile of the 
Hypocrite’s Hope, to this place? 

Ard. No. They came with us to 
the village of Careless, where they stop- 
ped to hear Mr. Self-conceit preach, 
being invited by one of the inhabitants, 
who extolled him as one of the finest 
preachers in the world. 

‘te. Why did not you stop too? 
Were you net also invited? 

rd. Yes. But we had seen him 
before, and had no inclination to hear 
him. 

Ste. Where had you seen him? 

Ard. While we stood near the cross, 
he came by; and seeing us much af- 
lected at the sight, he began to call 
us poor, deluded creatures; and tried 
tomake us believe that he who died 
on it was nothing but a man like our- 
selves, 

Ste. Perhaps it is well for you that 
you first met him there, when he show- 
ed himself in his true light. He im- 
poses upon many by his good words 
and fair speeches. He pretends to so 
much liberality of sentiment, and to 
such charitable feeling towards all men, 
that he blinds the minds of numbers 
to his true character, and they little sus- 
pect him to be ax. enemy to the Lord of 
the way. His preaching, for the most 
part, is very smooth, both in matter 
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and manner, and most of what he says 
in his sermons is capable ef an inter- 
pretation which is consistent with truth. 
His great art is, to keep the distinguish. 
ing truths of Christianity out of sight, 


| and not to give any alarm by bring- 


! 
} 








ing forward his errors; that thus he 


| may lull suspicion asleep, while he 


leaves the mind uninstructed and ready 
to embrace any error he may think 
prudent to insinuate. Meanwhile, he 
endeavors to Jower down the estimas 
tion in which the advecates of truth 
are held, by calling them good, but 
weak men; well meaning, but not very 
enlightened : while he embraces every 
occasion of praising up those of his own 
sentiments, as great, and good, and 
learned, and liberal, and the like. 
Real pilgrims who hear him preach, 
usually discover that there is something 
wanting in his sermons; they are not 
fed with the sincere milk of the word: 
but if they are not well instructed be- 
fore, they are not very likely to dis- 


| cever what the matter is; and are often 





| 


imposed upon by those professions of 
charity which are ever on his tongue. 
He cries down doctrinal preaching, 
and religions controversy, because 
he knows his own sentiments will 
not bear examination. And he cries 
up what he calls practical preaching, 
because he knows that all men, wheth- 
er Christians, or heathens, or Mahom- 
etans, or Jews, believers or unbeliev- 
ers, will speak favorably of a good 
moral life; and, according to their own 
construction of the phrase, will be in 
favor of practical preaching. But you 
will find more of the same fraternity 
in the town of Vanity, if you stop 
there. Your late fellow travellers were 
well pleased with his preaching, I sup- 
ose. 

Th. I should conclude so, from what 
I know of their sentiments; but we 
did not ask them. We did not meet 
with them again, till we came into this 
valley, when they came in by the road 
that enters this from the left hand. 

Ste. Then they called at the new 
house, just at the top of the hill Diffi- 
culty, which is kept by Hypocrisy and 
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her sisters. Most of those who come 
into the way by the stile of the Hypo- 
crite’s Hope, call at that house; and 
they inveigle some true pilgrims too, 
and by their arts get them under their 
influence for a time. How did you 
escape them? They seldom let any 
pass without trying to persuade them 
to go in. 

Ard. We did not entirely escape 
them. For I was so inconsiderate as 
to be inclined to go in, at the first in- 
Vitation, and urged my brother with 
me, against his better judgment. 

Th. And Uconsented to go in, while 
yet I was not satisfied that it was the 
right house. 

Ste. You werebothtoblame. You 
should have consulted your books, and 
taken heed to the directions centained 
in them. But how did you get away? 
Why did they not prevail upon you 
to take the left hand path? 

Th. We were not pleased with their 
conversation in the evening; and so 
after spending the night in reading our 
books, and in crying to our King for 
forgiveness and direction, we left the 
house as soon as it was light in the 
morning, without regarding the cries 
of the porter, and not having seen the 
mistresses of the house. 

Nte. You have great reason to be 
thankful for your deliverance. 
not often that any get out of their 
hands with so little trouble. For 
though they profess unbounded char- 
ity, and liberality of sentiment, and a 
willingness to let every one choose 
freely his own place of entertainment, 
and disclaim the idea of retaining any 
against their will, all this is intended 
to influence travellers to come to their 
house, and to persuade them to stay 
contentedly. But if any seem to man- 
ifest a wish to get away frem under 
their influence and control, the whole 
family is at once roused to oppose it. 
All the arts of flattery, persuasion, and 
intreaty, are made use of, and every 
obstacle which can be invented, is 
thrown in their way. And if, after 


all, any will abandon them, he is sure 
to incur the displeasure of the whole 


family; and to be followed, through 
the whole of his journey, with the 
most unkind insinuations and_ reports 
against his character. But, come, tell 
me all your adventures since you set 
out, and how you came to set out on 
pilgrimage. 

So Thoughtful and Ardent related 
to Stephanas their whole history; and 
then begged the favor of hearing from 
him a relation of his own, to which re- 
quest he readily assented. 


ERRATA. In the last chapter, page 242, col, 2, 
line 37, for I mean, read I may mean. Page 5, 


| after Oth line, insert, But J know I ama christian: 


| 


and therefore 1 know it is not true. 


000 
For the Utica Christian Repository, 


SERMON, 


By the late Rev. Moses Young, of Romulus. 


PHILLIPPIANS 2. 12,13, 


Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling: for it is God which worket) 
in you both to will and to do of his goud 
pleasure. 


You see here, my brethren, an im- 
portant duty enjoined; and associated 
with a fact, which is generally thought 
to be inconsistent with it. If you tell 


'a man that God works in him to 


| 
| 


| 
| 


will and to do of his good pleasure, and 
that all his activity is the result of the 
divine operation, he will pretend that 


| you make him a machine, that you de- 


~ 


It is | stroy his accountability, render it ab- 


surd to blame him, and that you trifle 
with him, and make yourself ridicu- 
lous, if you require and hold him under 
obligation to feel and act otherwise than 
he does. And it is readily confessed, 
that there is an appearance of difficul- 
ty here: but I am sure that it lies in 
the perverseness of our own minds, 
and will readily vanish away, if we 
look with some attention and candor 
at plain and naked truth. Mankind 
are evidently very much disordered in 
their minds, and we ought to hesitate, 
and suspect the correctness of our first 
views and impressions, and endeavor 
to think soberly. We have the word 
of God; and though it may now seem 
inconsistent with itself and repugnant 
to our reason, we shall all find at last 
that it testifies the truth, and that the 
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disorder and inconsistency lie in our- 7 will and to do of his good pleasure. It 
selves. is necessary to consider, 

| readily acknowledge, that I once 1. The extent of this fact, - 
thought I saw a great difficulty in our 2. The truth of it. 


text, as well as in many other similar First, The extent of the fact. Does 
passages of God’s word; but those dif- |) the agency of God extend te all, or 
fculties have long since disappeared. | only to a part of mankind? And does 


And I feel satisfied that such a repre- || it extend to all our exercises, or only 


sentation of this subject may be given, |i t a part of them? Or the question 
as will render it clear and satisfactory may be, are all moral agents depend- 
to every humble and candid inquirer || , 4 upon God, or only a part of them? 
after truth. And if any of them are dependant, to 

In the text, we are directed by the what degree?—F or all their exercises, 
Spirit of God to work out eur salvatien | or only a part of them? Now these, 


with fear and trembling, feeling that it my brethren, are important and ma- 


isa great and important work, which | terial points. You never can see the 
involves our eternal all, and that it is || 


| consistency of the text, until yeu have 
to be performed under circumstances jj correctly answered these questions. 
which render our success amazingly || Now as to the first question, that is, 
hazardous; for indeed many shall seek | Are all moral agents dependant upon 


to enter in, and shall not be able. | God, or only a part? ‘Truth requires 


ui , » 1 i | 
Ihe work to be performed, is the sal |) ys to answer, all are dependant, and 
ration of our souls, consisting in de- 


, | not a part only. And as to the de- 
liverance from sin, and from eternal || sree of dependance, I observe, that 


damnation, to which sin exposes us, || they are all equally dependant; that is, 


' 
by the quickening influences of God’s || one is not more dependant than ano- 
sanctifying Spirit. And this mighty || ther. And in short, all are absolutely 
work is to be done in this short and and entirely dependant for all their 
uncertain life, when, perhaps, there is || moral exercises. Or, in other words, 
but the opportunity of a day or an ji no finite moral agent in the universe 
hour, Surely it is a case calculated || can either will or do, but as God works 
to inspire fear and trembling in those | jn him to this purpose. Now let this 
who realize it. How grossly blind to || he realized as a truth. and the main 
their real situation, must they be who || digiculty in the way of our seeing the 
sulty : ing 
we careless and secure, and at the consistency betwixt onr obligation and 
same time that we are to work out our |) oy, dependance is removed. No one 
salvation in this maoner. The text || whe truly feels that God works in him 
tells us, and enforces the direction, by |} to will and to do of his good pleasure, 
the solemn truth that it is God which |j eyer thinks of starting a difficulty from 
works in us both to will and to do of |! this source in the way of his obligation 
his good pleasure. And so far from | to work out his own salvation. 
this fact being inconsistent with the | And here it seems necessary to ob- 
obligation of the duty, I believe that a |! serve, that by the terms moral agent 
realizing sense of it is essential to its || and free agent, is meant simply, one 
performance. ; who wills, and acts as he wills. The 
Our business now shall be to con- || circumstance of dependance or inde- 


sider and set forth the consistency be- | pendence has nothing to do with the 
twixt God’s working in us both to will || definition of a free agent. Nor is it 
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and to do of his good pleasure, and || material whether he wills and does 
our obligation to work out our salva- | right or wrong. If he only wills and 
tion with fear and trembling. And || does. this is enough to constitute one 
ila free moral agent. If he wills and 
I. To consider and understand the — wrong, he is a wicked moral 
‘act that it is God that works in us to 


here it is important for us, 


agent: if he wills and does right, he is 
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a holy moral agent. But he is equally 
a moral agent in both cases. The 
complete idea of free moral agency, 
together with the highest degree of ac- 
countability, lies in the terms will or 
choice, exclusive of the circumstance of 
its being right or wrong, dependant or 
independent. God is a moral agent, 
because he wills; and he is an inde- 
pendent moral agent, because there is 
no cause out of himself that influences 
him in willing. And he is a good 
moral agent, because his will is always 
upright and holy. But his moral 
agency consists wholly in his willing; 
the others are only immaterial circum- 
stances. Even so, men, and angels, 
and devils, are moral agents, because 
they allzi//. Seme of them are good, 
and some wicked, but all nevertheless 
equally moral agents, and all equally 
dependant, because none have any 
original self-determining power, but all 
both will and do as God works in them 
to this effect. But their free moral 


We will now return to the question 
respecting the extent of God’s opera. 
tion in the moral world. I have as. 
serted, and I now repeat the solemp 
and interesting, but almost universally 
opposed or neglected fact, that the 
agency of God is universal, not only 
in the natural, but also in the mora] 
world. And what I mean is, that al] 
free moral agents will and do because 

| God works in them both to will ang 
to do—that neither angels good or bad, 
nor saints or sinners ever will or do 
any thing except as God works in them 
both to will and to do of bis 0ed 
pleasure. And [ speak thus plainly 
| and precisely, that you need not mis. 
‘apprehend what I say. it is a false 
and impious notion, that the agency of 
God in the moral world is restricted 
| to the exercises of holy beings. If 
| the hearts of his enemies are not in his 
| hands, as clay is in the hands of the 
|| potter, how can he make their wrath 
|| to praise him, and restrain the remain- 


agency consists simply and wholly in |) der? Or how can he change and sub- 
their willing: all the rest are only im- || due them to the obedience of the truth, 
material circumstances, and do not at |’ or make them vessels of wrath fitted 


all affect the question whether they 
are free moral agents. And indeed, 
the term free in this connexion, is but 
tautolosy. It imports the same, exact- 
ly, as will itself. To say free will, is as 
senseless as to say rill will. Now if 
we understand by free agency simply 
the exercise of wiiling and doing, then 
all men are conscious in themselves 
that they are free agents; and it is im- 
possible for them, while they continue 
to be such, to rid themselves of the 
knowledge of the fact. Accordingly, 
the bible every where treats all men as 
free agents, and indeed, holds them 
answerable for what they do on the 
ground that they are such. ‘The text 
asserts, that you are free agents, when 
it declares that it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do of his 
cood pleasure. I have been thus par- 
ticular in telling you what is meant by 
a free agent, because some people have 
strange and indefinite notions on this 
subject, and to keep myself from being 
misunderstood in the use of this term. 


when the exhortation is complied with, 


to destruction? God evidently claims 
ithe prerogative of doing these things, 
|| And in order to do it, he must reign 
, in them and rule over them, and goy- 
ern all their exercises and all their 
} conduct. ‘The exhortation in our text 
} is indeed addressed to professed chris- 
i tians, but is not to be confined to them, 
| but is tendered to all, and the fact on 
| which this exhortation is grounded, is 
not restricted to them, but is common 
to all. It does not begin to be true 


' 





but was true before, and the exhorta- 
tion is predicated upon it. This fact 
is in perfect accordance with that oth- 
er general rule, which asserts, that 


we are not sufficient of ourselves 


i think any thing as of ourselves, 


but that our sufficiency is of God, and 
in him we live, and move, and have 
our being. These things are as true 
of wicked as of holy creatures. There 
is a wonderful propensity in sinners to 
say unto God, Depart from us. ‘They 
cannot bear the thought that their 
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hearts are in his hands, and that he 
turns them as the rivers of water are 


turned. And when this is asserted, 
they will often lift their hands in a 
ind of pious horror, at the implica- || 
tion which they say it contains against 


his holiness, as if it made him the 
criminal cause of sin. But, no, my 
friends; it only makes him the prima- | 
ry and efficient, but not the criminal | 





cause of your sin, as all the finally im- 

nitent must at last see, and forever | 
el, to their shame and confusion. But 
the universality of God’s agency in the 
natiral world will be more fully exhi- | 
bited if we go on, Secondly, and con- | 
sider the truth of it. And here I ob- | 
serve, 

1. That the truth of God’s univer- 
sil agency in the moral world, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that all moral a- 
sents, except God himself, are created, 
and, of course, necessarily dependant. 
The idea of dependance is inseparable 
fom that of creation. ‘That which 
began to be, must have been produced 
by acause out of itself. That is, it 
could not have made itself; for this 
would imply the absurdity of exist- 
ing before it did exist. And a little 
reflection will shew us that a creature 
isunder the same kind of dependance 
for its continuance in being, and for | 
all its exercises, as it was for its be- 
gianing. It is not possible for God | 
logive a being the power of contin- | 
vance and activity, separate from his | 
own sustaining hand. This would be | 
precisely what is meant by independ- || 
ence. But independence is his own | 
ucommunicable attribute. There is || 
nothing that in the least resembles it in 
any other being. Of course all other 1 
existence is infinitely below him. He I 
8 God alone, and by him all things |; 
consist. ‘The idea of creature depend- | 
ance is most absolute, most necessary, |! 
and universal. Yea, it is necessarily | 
in immediate dependance. 


— ee eee 


God can- |! 
lot retire and permit his creatures to 
live, and move, and have their being, 

Sich a procedure would prove fatal to 1 
them.) but he must be constantly and | 
‘mediately present, and uphold them li 
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every moment, and influence and guide 


them in all their feelings, thoughts, and 
actions, by his own Almighty hand. 
Nor can there be a grosser absurdity 
than the conception that they have, or 
are capable of having, a capavity to 
exist, or act, out of this dependance. 
The moment that you conceive such 
a thought, you plunge into the dark 
and horrible profound of atheism, and 
are without God in the werld. 

Now this kind of dependance is as 
necessary to mind, as it is to matter; 
and it is as necessary to the greatest 
as to the least created intelligence. It 
is the same whether you speak of a 
mote or a world, a worm or a man, or 
an archangel. We can no more con- 
ceive of an afiection or movement of 
our minds, than of the existence of the 
universe without the agency of God. 
Is there a spirit in man? God is the 
father of that spirit. Does he exerq@se 
the nobie powers of intellect? It is the 
inspiration of the Almighty that giveth 
him understanding. Is he a free mor- 
al agent? It is God that works in him 
both to will and to do. And without 
him we can do nothing. God is all 
and in all. 

There are many pious peeple, who, 
whilst they unhesitatingly admit all 
this in the case of holy beings, are im- 
mediately stumbled when it is applied 
to wicked beings. They have an un- 
happy prejudice, springing from im- 
pressions produced by wrong instruc- 
tion, or incorrect reasoning, against the 
thought that the blessed God can con- 
sistently work in sinners both to will 
and to do of his geod pleasure. Ie 
seems in their view, to diminish or de 
stroy the responsibility and guilt of 
sioners. and to be inconsistent with his 
own holiness. They do not duly con- 
sider that all responsibility is confined 
wholly to the exercise of the creature 
in willing and doing, which fills up 
the complete idea of a free moral agent, 
The accountability ef saints is not im- 
paired by their dependance on God. 
Nor do they see the opposite difficul- 
ty; nay, absurdity, which their meth. 
od of avoiding ¢his creates, by invest- 
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ing all the sinners in the universe with | unto glory, and others vessels of wrat 
the attribute of independence; for sure- || fitted unto destruction. He tells 
ly, if God does not work in them, as |j that he holds the hearts of all in his 
well as others, both to will and to do {| hands, and that he will have merey 
of his good pleasure, then, in this re- || on whom he will have mercy a 
spect at least, they are, in the com- hardens whom he will. And he gov- 
pletest sense of the word, independent; |} erns both his friends and his foes jp 
a thought, which God forbid that we jj such a manner as to secure their doing 
should indulge a moment. And if all || in all cases what his hand and bj 
responsibility belongs to the creature, | council determines to be done for the 
simply because he acts freely, surely || glory of his sovereign name. There 
none of it can be imputed to God on |} is not evil in the city and the Lord 
account of this freedom being sustain- || hath not done it. 1 form the light 
ed by his efficient agency. The case |) says he, and create darkness; I make 
is the same in respect to both sinful || peace and I create evil: I the Lord 
and holy beings. Both are free moral } do all these things. He tells us that 
agents, and equally dependant on the | all the virtues of holy character aie 
efficient agency of God to work in|! the fruit of his Spirit, and he also tells 
them both to will and to do; and still || us that he put it into the hearts of the 
their acts and moral characters in both || kings of the earth to fulfil his will and 
cases are as much their own, and not || give their power unto the beast; and 
God’s, as though they had been formed || that he turned the heart of the Egyp- 
entirely independent of his agency. |! tians to hate his people, and to deal 
The holiness of saints is their own ho- |} subtilly with his servants. Whena 


liness, and the sinfulness of the wick- } prophet is deceived, saith God, I the 





ed is their own sinfulness, though each |; Lord have deceived that prophet. And 


js exercised in immediate dependance 
on God’s working in them both te will 





| he tells us that he put a lying spirit 
| into Ahab’s prophets to deceive him. 


and to do. And this will appear still || He bid Shimei to curse David, and he 
more clearly, if we proceed, and con- |} moved David te number his people, 


sider, 


| and punished him for his sin. When 


II. Some scripture arguments and |! Joseph’s brethren sold him into Egypt, 
illustrations in support of the truth || the Lord sent him thither. When the 


of Ged’s universal agency in the moral 
world. If we look into the testimony 
of God, we there find him every where 
asserting his universal efficiency, not 


only in governing the materia! and an- | 





| Chaldeans and the Sabeans destroyed 


| the property and the servants of Job, 
that good man acknowledges that the 
| Lord had taken them away. And 


when the Assyrian monarch went to 


imal universe, but also in the forma- \ plunder and destroy Judea, God calls 
tion of the characters, and the appoint- || him the rod of his anger; and the stafl 


ment of the eternal destiny of all the 
subjects of his moral government. He 
does his pleasure in the armies of hea- 
ven above, and amongst the inhabit- 
ants of the earth beneath. None can 


} in their hand, says he, is mine indig- 


‘nation. I will send him against an 
hypocritical nation, and against the 
| people of my wrath will I give hima 
| charge, to take the spoil, and to take 





stay his hand, or say unto him, What || the prey, and to tread them down like 


doest thou? Yes, my hearers, and if 
we make our bed in hell, behold he is 
there. And whilst he works all things 
after the counsel of his own will, he is 
still glorious in holiness and fearful in 
praises. God claims and exercises 
the prerogative of making some of his 
creatures vessels of mercy prepared 








| the mire of the streets. Howbeit, he 
| meaneth not so, (that is, to serve God 
| in this business,) but it is in his heart 
| to destroy and cut off nations not a 
| few. And when the insolent man 
| went on glorying in his successful 

wickedness, and praising the strength 
of his own arm, and his prudence and 
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mighty hand, nor thwart the eterna! 


wsdumn, and thus impionsly denying 
| councils. All the time their hearts 


re hand of God which moved and suse |} 
sed him. God says, shall the axe || are in the hands of God, and they are 
nyast itseld against him that heweth | working out their own damnation, 
werewith? Or shall the saw magnify | whilst he is working in them to will 





elf against him that shaketh it? As | 
{the rod should shake itself against || 
hem that lift it up, or as if the staff 
toald itt up tfse/f as if it were no 
rood. Now all these instances, with 
anumerable more that might be addu- | 
wd, go to illustrate and confirm the | 
‘ruth of the universal agency of God f 
nthe moral world. ‘These are not), 
solitary instances of extraordinary die | 
ine interposition, but they are speci- | 
neas of a mighty practical doctrine, | 
jlustrative of the daily career of prov-: 
lence, and of common application to , 
!tindividuals, of both characters, in | 
u! times, places, and circumstances, | 
nd through all duration. — It teaches 
3, that whilst men devise their way, | 
‘ie Lord directs their steps; and that: 
unidst all the multiplicity of their 
changing purposes, the council of the. 
I, rd stands. The doctrine reveals to 
isthe hand and the heart of God, not 
nly ian the movemeats of nature, but 
aso in the actions of men. — It shews! 
isthe perfection aud the sovereignty | 
this government, and the moral glory | 
his character; and it teaches those | 
rho love him to rejoice tn the assur- | 
ance that he is in all, and over all, | 
God blessed forever. And it plants 
lagvers in the bosoms of all his ene- } 
, ‘ ° ’ ° ° | 
nies, who, like the Assyrian king, | 
would fain forget God, and attribute 
wi their achievements to the strength || 


{their own arm, and the exercise of |; 





| 
i| 


i 


; 
i 
, 
' 
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and to do of his good pleasure. Qh, 
I would to God, my hearers, that your 
eyes were all opened upon this great 
truth, and that your hearts were all 
subdued to the sweetest acquiescence in 
it. Then would you know something 
of practical humility, and be prepared 
to enjoy the salvation of the gospel. 

Having thus investigated the fact 
respecting God’s universal agency in 
the moral world, it remains to consid- 
er the duty which develves upon sin- 
ners, and their obligation to work out 
their own salvation with fear and 
trembling, and to display the consist- 
ency and harmony there is betwixt 
these two things. But this we shall 
defer until the next service. 

(To be concluded.) 


=20bte> 
For the Utica Christian Repository, 


WHAT IS THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF 
IMPUTATION?P 


To ascertain the proper answer to 
this question, I have looked out, by the 


‘help of Cruden’s Concordance, all the 


passages of scripture in which the word 
impute is found; I have ascertained 
what Hebrew and Greek words are 


|, rendered impute, and examined all the 


passages in which they are used in a 
signification whieh appears to be sime 
ilar to impute, and where they are 
rendered count, account, reckon, and 
the like. The result of my examina- 


their own wisdom and nem Men tion is a conviction that the scriptures 


may neglect or deny t 
teresting truth which we have been in- 
vestigating, and by their unbelief and 
pride they may for a while quench 
that blaze of light which issues from 
the word and providence of God, and 
ve in the darkhess of spiritual death; 
Sut they cannot always prevail. They 
can rush upon the thick bosses of Je- 
hovah’s buckler, and involve them- 
selves in hopeless ruin; but they can- 
Aot rescue them-elves from his Al- 
VO... I¥ 


e great and in- || never use the word impute to denote & 


transfer; that there is no passage in 
which the sin of Adam is said to be 
imputed to his posterity; no passage 
in which the sins of men are said to be 
imputed to the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
no passage in which the righteousness 
of Christ is said to be imputed to be 
lievers. And that, if these doctrines 
are taught in the scriptures at all, they 
derive no support whatever from any 
passage of scriptiire in which the word 
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impute occurs, or any other word of 
similar import, from the same original. 

The scripture doctrine of imputa- 
tion appears to be this: A man is said 
to have a thing imputed to him, when 
he is treated in any respect as if that 
thing belonged to him. Righteous- 
ness is said to be imputed to a man, 
when he is treated in any respect as if 
he were righteous. Sin is said to be 
imputed to a man, when he is treated 
in any respect as if he were a sinner. 
Faith is said to be imputed to a man 


for righteousness, when he is, on ac- | 


count of his faith, treated in any re- 
spect as if he were righteous. And 
sin is said not to be imputed to a man, 
when he is treated in any respect as if 
he were not a sinner. 

But, that every reader may be as- 
sisted in judging for himself, I will give 


the places in which those words occur. | 


The Hebrew word for impute is 
generally hashab. It occurs in the 
following passages : 

Gen. 15. 6, “And he believed 


righteousness.” God treated Abra- 
ham, on account of his faith, in some 
respects, as if he were righteous. 


31.15, “Are we not counted of | 


him strangers? for he hath sold us yand | 
hath quite devoured also our money.’ 
Laban treated his daughters in some 
respects as if they were strangers. 

Lev. 7. 18, “ And it any of the flesh | 
of the sacrifice of his peace offerings 
be eaten at all on the third day, it shall 
not be accepted, neither shall it be im- 
puted unto him that offereth it.” He 
shall not, on account of it, be treated 
as if he had brought an offering. 

17. 4, “What man soever there be 
that killeth an ox,—and bringeth it 
not unto the door of the tabernacle— 
to offer an offering unto the Lord,— 
blood shal! be imputed unto that man; 
he hath shed blood; and that man shall 
be cut off from among his people.” 
Ife shall be treated as if he had shed 
blood. 

Num. 18. 27, “And this your heave 
offering shall be reckoned unto you, as 
though it were the corn of the thresh- | 


ing floor, and as the fulness of the Witle 
press.’ ” Here the true idea of | impus 
tation is expressed with great clear. 
ness. 
| 30, “When ye have heaved the best 
| thereof from it, then it shall be counted 
| unto the Levites as the increase of the 
threshing floor, and as. the fulness of 
the wine press.” “The Levites were to 
be treated, on account of the heave of. 
fering, as if they had paid unto the 
Lord the increase of the threshing. 
floor and of ws wine press. 

Deut. 2. 11, “Which also were ac. 
counted a the Anakims; but the 
Moabites call them Emims.” They 
were treated as if they were giants, 

20, “That also was accounted a 
land of giants: giants dwelt therein in 
old time.” It was treated as if it were 
a land of giants. 

1 Sam. 1. 13, “Now Hannah, she 
|spake in her heart; only her lips 
| moved, but her voice was not heard: 

the refore Eli thought she had been 


| 


| 


} 


SS SS 


n |! drunken.” He imputed drunkenness 
the Lord; and he counted it to him for | 


|to her. He treated her, in some re- 
| spects, as if she had been drunken, as 
appears from what he said to her. 

2 Sam. 19. 19, Shimei said to Da- 
vid at his return, “Let not my lord 
a impute iniquity unto me, neither do 
| | thou remember that which thy servant 
| did perversely the day that my lord 
| the king went out of Jerusalem, that 
| the king should take it to his heart.” 
|| Let not the ning treat me as iniqui- 
|| tous, by punishing me for my perverse 
| aie. , ma 
| 4.2, “For Beeroth also was reck- 
‘| oned to Benjamin.” It was treated as 
lif it were a part of the territory of 
Benjamin. 

1 Kings, 10. 21, “None were of sil- 
ver: it was nothing accounted of in 
the days of Solomon.” It was treated 
in some respects as if it were worth 
|| nothing. 

2 Chr. 9. 20, (The same words.) 

Neh. 13. 13, “And I made treas- 
urers, Shelemiah, &c. for they were 
counted faithful.” Faithfulness was 
impted’ to them; or they were treated 
as if they were faithful. 
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Job 18. 3, “Wherefore are we 
counted as beasts?” Why are we 
treated as if we were beasts? 

19. 11, “He counteth me unto him 
sone of his enemies.” [le treateth 
meas if I were an enemy. 

15, “They that dwell in my house, 
—count me for a stranger: I am an 
lien in their sight.” They treat me 
jit L were a stranger, 

33. 10, “Behold, he findeth occa- 
jons against me, he counteth me for 
yisenemy.” Tle treateth me as if I 
were his enemy. 

41. 27, “He esteemeth iron as 
straw. Ile treats it as if it were 
raw. 

10, “Darts are counted as stubble: 
he laagheth at the shaking of a spear.” 
Je treats darts as if they were stubble. 

Ps, 32. 1, “Blessed is he whose 
transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered. 2, Blessed is the man unto 
whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity.” 
The first verse explains the second. | 
The forgiveness of sin is the same as 
the non-imputation of iniquity. God 
reats those whom he forgives, in some | 








| 


| 


Te 


} 
respects, as if they were not sinners. — |) 
44, 22, “We are counted as sheep 
for the slaughter.” We are treated as 
ii we were sheep for the slaughter. | 
106. 31, “And that was counted | 


| 


into him for righteousness.” The ac- 
tion spoken of was imputed unto him 
lor righteousness; that is, he was treat- 
td on account of it as if he were right- | 
cous, or had acted righteouly. | 
Prov. 17. 28, “Even a fool, when |, 
ie holdeth his peace, is counted wise.” 
Wisdom is imputed to him; or, he is 
treated as if he were wise. 
“7.14, “He that blesseth his friend 
with a loud voice, rising early in the 
horning, it shall be counted a curse to 
im.” The effect of it is, as if he 
Cursed him. 
| Isa. 5. 28, “Their horses’ hoofs shall } 
counted like flint.” Their effect | 
will be as if they were flint. 
32.15, “And the fruitful field be | 
‘counted for a forvst.”? It shall be || 
cated as if it were a forest. | 
15, 17, “Behold, the nations are 
a , , | 
‘Sa drop of a bucket, and are counted 
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as the small dust of the balance. All 
nations before him are as nothing; and 
they are counted tu him less than no- 
thing, and vanity.” They are treated 
in some respects as if they were, in 
comparison with God, no more .than 
the small dust, nothing, less than no- 
thing, and vanity. 

Dan. 4. 35, “All the inhabitants of 
the earth are reputed as nothing.” The 
same meaning. 

Hos. 8. 12, “I have written to him 
the great things of my law, but they 
were counted as a strange thing.” 
They were treated as if they had been 
a strange thing. 

Such are the uses of the word impute 
in the Old ‘Testament, and of the word 
which is rendered impute when ren- 
dered by other words of similar signi- 
fication. ‘The word impute eccurs in 
two other places, where the Hebrew 
is not hashab, but sum, and which is 
commonly rendered fo set or place. | 

1 Sam. 22.15, Saul had charged 
Ahimelech with conspiring against him, 
because he had given David food and 
arms when he fled; and Ahimelech 
says, “Let not the king impute any 
thing unto his servant, nor to all the 
house of my father: for thy servant 
knew nothing of all this, less or more.” 
Let not the king lay any thing to the 
charge of his servant, or treat him as 
if he had committed any offence. 

Habak. 1.11, Of the king of the 
Chaldeans it is said, “Then shall his 
mind change, and he shall pass over, 
and offend, imputing this his poweg 


| unto his god.” Ascribing it to his god 


that he so prevails. 

We come now to the New Testa- 
ment, where the word rendered impute 
is logizomai; and this is also rendered 
by some other words of similar signifi 


cation, 


Mark 15.28, “And he was num- 
bered with the transgressors.” Luke 
92, 37, “And he was reckoned with 


‘the transgressors.” He was treated 


by the chief priests and people of Is- 
rael as if he had been a transgressor, 
and was crucified between two thieves. 

Acts 19. 27, “That the temple of 
the great goddess Diana should be de- 
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spised;” ers ouden logisthenai, should | 
be treated as if it were nothing. | 

Rom. 2. 26, Therefore if the uncir- 
cumcision keep the righteousness of 
the law, shall not his uncircumcision | 
be counted for circumcision?” Shall | 
he not be treated as if he were circum- | 
cised? 

4. 3, “Abraham believed God, and | 
it was counted unto him for righteous- | 
ness.” He was treated, on account of 
his faith, as if he were righteous. 

4, “Now to him that worketh, is the 
reward not reckoned of grace, but of 
debt.” He is treated as if entitled to 
a reward, as matter of justice. 

5, “But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for right- 
eousness.”” He is, on account of his 
faith, treated as if he were righteous. 

6—8, “Even as David also de- 
scribeth the blessedness of the man | 
unto whom God imputeth righteous- | 


| 
| 
| 


ness .without works, saying, Blessed 
are they whose iniquities are forgiven, 
and whose sins are covered. Blessed | 
is the man to whom the Lord will not | 
impute sin.” The forgiveness of sins | 
is the same as the imputation of right- | 
eousness, or the non-imputation of sin. 
They are exempted from the punish- 
ment which they deserve, which is the 
true idea of forgiveness; and are treat: 
ed,in that respect, as if they were 
righteous. 
| 
| 


9, “Cometh this blessedness then 
upon the circumcision only, or upon || 
the uncircumcision also? for we say | 
that faith was reckoned to Abraham 
for righteousness.”? On account of his 
faith he was treated as if he had been 
righteous. 

10, “How was it then reckoned? 
when he was in circumcision or in un- 
circumcision? Not in circumcision, 
but in uncircumcision.” He was thus || 
treated while uncircumcised. | 

11, “That he might be the father of 
all them that believe, though they be 
pot circumcised; that righteousness 
might be imputed unto them also.” | 
That they might be treated in the same i 
way 


21,22, “And being fully persuay 


that what he had promised he was able 


also to perform. And therefore it w,. 


imputed to lnm for righteousness,” 
Abraham’s faith in God, his tull co, 
fidence in the divine declarations, was 
the reason why he was treated as jf }) 
were righteous. 

23,24, “Now it was not writte; 
for his sake alone, that it was impute: 
to him; but for us also, to whom it 
shall be imputed, if we believe on hig; 
that raised up Jesus our Lord fromt), 
dead.” This was written of Abry 
ham, that we also might be persuade: 
to believe in Gud, and, on account ot 
our faith, be also treated as if we wer, 
righteous. If Christ’s righteousnes: 
were to be received by faith, as son 


‘ua! 


think, it would seem that the faith of 


Abraham, and the faith of believers, 
which is imputed to them for righteous. 
ness, ought to be faith in Christ, rath- 
er than faith in God, as represented 
in this chapter. 

ae 13, “For until the Jaw, sin was 
in the world: but sin is not imputed 
when there is no law.’ “Phe word ren- 
dered impute here is edlogeo; but the 
meaning does not appear to be diferent 
Men are not treated as sinners whet. 
there is no law. 

6.11, “Reckon ve also yourselves 
to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive 
unto God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” ‘Treat y ourselves, or bebay 
in all things as those who are ¢eut 
unto sin, and alive unto God. 

8.18, “For I reckon that the suf 
ferings of this present time are ne 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed inus.” [treat 
these sufferings as nothing in compat 
ison. 

36, “We are accounted as sheep for 
the slaughter.” We are treated so. 

9. 8, “But the children of the prom: 
ise are counted for the seed.” They 
are treated as if they were the seed. 

14. 14, “To him that esteemeth any 
thing to be unclean, to him it 1s ut 
clean.” ‘To him that imputeth un- 
cleanness to any thing, or supposes 1° 


, 1°, 
| ought tu be treated as unclean, to un 


it is wrong to treat it otherwise. 
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What 1s the Scripture Ducirine of Imputation’ SUG 


Cor. 4. 4, “Let a man so account || to God; and it belonged to him. On 

fus, as of the ministers of Christ.” || the other hand, drunkenness was im 

Let + him treat us as such. puted by Eli to Hannah, but it did 

o Cor. 5. 19, “Gud was in Christ, 2 belong to her. Conspiracy was 
| 


ot 








econciling the world unto himself, not || imputed by Saul to Ahimelech, but i: 
impating their trespasses unto ‘dion. ” || did not belong to him. Wisdom is 
Nat treating them as if they were sin- || imputed to the fool, when he holds | hig 
gers, bY inflicting deserved punish- peace, though it does net belong t 
wr but cranting forgiveness. | him. Being a transgressot was im 
, “Which think of us as if we pte by the chief priests to the Lorc 
om kee d | according tothe flesh.” Who | Jesus, but it did riot belong to we 
iapute to us walking according to the |) But though a thing may be imputed 
mM treating us as it we did so. | a man which belongs to him, or which 
“Gal. 3. 6, “Even as Abraham be- |! does not belong to him, its ‘being i imi- 
lieved God, and it was accounted to || puted to him does not alter the fact of 
him for righteousness.” James 2. 23, || its belonging or not belonging to him 
“Abraham believed oak and it was |; Jf it belongs to him, it does so, wheth 
aputed unto him for righteousness. “tl er itis imputed to him or not. Its 
4 
1} 
| 


rs was treated as if he were righteous; | being imputed does not make it any the 
ind it was beeanse of his faith in || more his: its being not imputed does 
God, that he was so treated. not make it any the less his. And if 
Phil. S. 18, “Brethren, I _ not | the thing imputed did not belong to 
ayelt to have apprehended.” 1 do | him before it was imputed, we being 
ot act as if lL had apprehended. ‘imputed does not make it belong to 
lfeb. 11.19, “Accounting that God |! him. 
was able to raise him up, even from | In no case in the scriptures does the 
the dead.” Tnuputing to God the || word appear to be used to denote any 
power to raise the dead; acting as if} thing like an exchange, by transfer or 
God were able to raise his Son from { substitution. It does not appear to be 
the dead. | used to signify that what belengs te 
. Tim. 4. 16, “I prav God that it || one is considered as if it belonged to 
may not be laid to their charge.” I} | another, or that what has been done 
pray that it may not be imputed to || by one is considered as if it had beer. 
then, that they may not be treated as | done by another. Sin is not imputed 
tthe y had done it, by being ae | to the man whio is forgiven; but sin is 
# lieve these are all the pi assages || imputed to the man who is punished : 
ich the word 7mpute occurs in|! not the sin of any other, but his own 
: criptures, and all the instances in || sin. For, “the son shall not bear the 
wach the original words for impute || iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
tendered by words of similar sig- || father bear the iniquity of the son: the 
righteousness of the righteous shail be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the 
prrgolng passages, it appears, thatthe || wicked shall be upon him.” Ezek. 18 
g said to be imputed toa man may | 20. And the man who is forgiven 
ie something that actually belongs to! has righteousness imputed to him; that 
him, orit may not. Fa ithfulness was | is, he is treated, in respect to punish: 
Ap. ted by Nehemiah to those he ap- ! ment, as if he were righteous. Right 
pointed treasurers; and doubtless it be- |; eousness is iraputed to him; not the 
“nged to them. A gigantic stature |i righteousness of Christ, nor the right. 
was imputed to the Emims; and doubt- |! eousness of any other being, but sim- 
33 It belonged to them. Being min-|! ply, righteousness: he is treated as if 
wsters of Christ was imputed to the a | he were righteous. As the drunken: 
postles; and it belonged to them. ‘The || ness imputed to Hannah, though it did, 
voWer fo raise the dead was imputed , not belong to her, was mot the drunk 
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enness of any other person, but sim- 
nly, drunkenness: and as the wisdom 
imputed to the fool when he holds his 
peace, though it does not belong to him, 
is not the wisdom of any other person, 
but simply, wisdom; so-the righteous- 
hess imputed to faithful Abraham, and 
to all other believers, though it does 
not belong to them, is not the right- 


eousness of any other person, but sim- || 


ply, righteousness. And the meaning 


of the declaration, that righteousness is | 
imputed to them, is nothing more than | 


that they are treated, in respect to pun- 
ishme nt, as if they were righteous. 
Does any one ask, whose righteous- 
ness can it be, that is imputed to the 
believer, if it is not Christ's 
ness? Such a question can only arise 
from a misapprehension of the mean- 
ing of the word impute. And it would 


| the same thing. But it does not the Nee 
follow, that w vhat Christ has done jg 
I< considere 'd the same as if they had done 
lit. If it were so considered, since his 
' obedience was perfect, there could be 
! no plac e for them to recieve the for. 
giveness of their sins, which is an ey. 
emption from deserved punishme nt: 


; there could be no place for them to 


exercise repentance for their sins, nor 


to humble themselves before God as 


ill deserving creatures; there could 
be no grace in exempting them from 
a punishment which they are no long. 
er considered as deserving. Let the 
true idea of the imputation of sin and 


, of righteousness be derived from the 


ighteous- | 


be as proper to ask, whose wisdom ts | 
imputed to the fool, when he holds his | 


peace? Whose drunkenness was impu- 


ted by E:lito Hannah. when she moved | 


her lips without uticring sounds 
conspiracy was tmpnted by Saul to A- 
himelech? 
by the chief priests to the Lord Jesus, 
when they accused him before Pilate: 
Such questions arise merely from a 
misapprehension of the word impute. 
It does not mean transfer. Jt means 
simply that persons are treated 

some respects as if the thing imputed 
actually belongs to them, whether it 
does or not. 
not the sin of another, but his own. 
And when he is punished according to 
his deserts, sin is said to be imputed to 
him. Righteousness does not belong 
to the believer; he has not vielded en- 
tire obedience to the law of God: he 
has committed many sins. But right- 
eousness is i! nputed to him, when he 
is forgiven: he is exempted from pun- 


(nd whose sin was imputed | 


2W hose | 


Sin belongs to the sinnery | 


ishment, and treated in that respect | 


as if he had been entirely obedient. 
It is true, indeed, that if is through the 
atoning blood of Christ, and through | 
that alone, that believers obtain the | 
forgiveness of sins, or have their sins 
not imputed to then’. or have richteous- 


—y--——— — 


/manner’in which the scriptures them- 
‘selves use the term, and the doctrine 
of imputation will no longer afford 
any countenance to the notion that 
sinners have an excuse for their diso- 
bedience to God from an inability to 


| obey derived by imputation from Ad- 


am. Nor will it afford any counte- 
nanceto the notion, that, by reason of 
the imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness to believers, they are acceptable 
to God without baving any personal 

conformity of heart and life to the 
moral laws or any further acceptable 
‘than they have such conformity. 
These Antinomian errors, so widely 
spread, so deeply rooted, so pleasing 
'to the natural heart. and so destructive 
to the souls of men, will cease to derive 
any support from the seripture docs 
trine of mmputation. 


Pi LOBIBLOS. 
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For the Utica Christian Re pository. 


SINNERS HATE GOD FOR HIS GOODNESS. 

No preacher ever placed the doc 
trine of total moral depravity in a 
more humiliating light than the Lord 
Jesus Christ. [le perfectly knew 
both the degree, and the eround of the 
sinner’ *s disaffection against God. And 
he not only told sinners that they had 
‘not the love of God in them, but he 
also affirmed that they had “both sec 
be hated both him and his Father.” 


ness imputed to them, which are all || On one occasion, when his graceless 
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hearers had just complained of his |! 


sovereignty, he replied to them, “Is it 
not lawful for me to do what J will | 
with mine own? Is thine eye evil be- 
cause | am good?” = ‘This was tanta- 
mount to a strong affirmation that 
ey hated him solely on account of | 
his g goodness. 1 
In pursuing this subject it is propo || 
wd to define the coodness of God; I 
how that sinners do hate Lim; and | 
that they hate him solely on ecount | 
of his goodness. The voodnass, rlo- 
‘y, and holiness of God are nearly sy- |} 
jonimous terms, and consist in that 
infinite love of moral rectitude, that |; 
infinite abhorrence of moral evil, and 
that regard for natural goud which has | 
moved him to the performance of all 
his works. The righteous Lord lov- 
ah righteousness,” and his love of 
noral rectitude has led him to deter- 
nine to display its lovely nature in as 
cear a manner as is consistent with 
the general good. Tle hates iniquity, | 
and his hatred of moral evil has mo- | 
vel him to determine to display the 
evil nature of sin, inas clear a manier | 
is he can consistently with general | 
benevolence. He has a suitable re- || 
yard to natural good, which has mo- 
ved him to. create just as many crea- 
tures, with jist as large capacities for 
lappiness, as is consistent with the_ 
general good of his kingdom. Ip a 
word the goodness of God consists in |, 
hat pure, disinterested, impartial, and | 
iniversal benevolence which constant- 
ly moves him to regard every object 
ind every creature in the universe, in 
(Xact proportion to their intrinsic im- 
portance, and, to promote, to the 
hizhest degree of perfection, the most | 
important objects. Pure benevolence 
in its own nature active, and will | 
lead any being who possesses it to do| 
the greatest amount of good of which 
leis capable. This leads the Crea- 
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lrofthe world to feel a tender rebard | 
or the happiness of every creature, 
ind to bestow the greatest amount of 

‘sings upon each one, which is 
consistent with the general good of| 
universe. 





the His love of holiness 
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in geveral. 
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and happiness will lead him to bestow 
a gracious reward upon all his holy 
creatures. And his hatred of moral 
evil, and love of moral rectitude, will 
move him to inflict eternal punish- 


| ment upon ull the finally impenitent. 


| His goodness or love of moral recti- 
tude, leads him to hate all workers ot 
iniquity, and to loathe and abhor all 
their religious services. And his holy 
regard for the general good has led 
| him and will lead him to give up eve- 
ry personal interest, which is incon- 
sistent with the good of his kingdom 
It will lead him to exe- 
cute his eternal design, which, at the 
last great day will be seen to have 
formed the character, and to have fixed 
the eternal destiny of every creature 
in the universe, in the best possible 
manner, to promote the greatest a- 
mount of general good. 

That mankind in a state of nature 
do hate their perfectly holy and be- 
nevelent Creator, is an affecting truth 
of which we have the most unequivo- 
cal evidence. Paul called sinners 
“haters of God,” and “lovers of their 
awn selves,” and affirmed that “the 
carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
Christ told his impenitent hearers that 
they had not the leve of God in them, 
but had both seen and hated both him 
and his Father. But we have a more 
unequivocal argument from the ac- 
knowledgement of sinners themselves. 
While they remain stupid, it is true, 
they often think they love God. But 
they are totally ignorant of the manner. 
of spirit they are of. Tor they are no 
sooner made acquainted with the holy 
feelings and holy design of God, than 
they know and feel that they hate and 
abhor him. This they frankly ac- 
knowledge when under deep convic- 
tion. Whether they contemplate the 
character of God as manifested in his 
word or by his providence, they are 
sensible that their hearts rise in direct 
opposition to all his perfections. But 
the difference between a convicted 
and stupid sinner is merely circum- 
stantial. Every sinner, as soon as he 
is made to see his true character and 
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sondition, will have the same feelings 
of hatred to God, until he is slain by | | 
the law, and brought to condemn him- 
self and justify God. But though sin- | 
aers will frequently acknowledve that || 
they are enemies of God, they are gen- | 
erally unwilling to acknowledge “the 
true ground of thcir enmity. They 
cannot bear to thinit they hate God 
solely on account of his goodness. 
This is too humiliating a view of their 
depravity for thei to bear. It leaves 
them in fearful danger of self con- | 
demnation, which is too painful to en- 
dure. This, however, will appear | 
true, if we consider the following | 
things. 
That sinners hate God solely on ac- i} m 
count of his goodness, is evident from | 





the fact that they feel no particular en- 
mity towards him when they contem- 
plate his character aside from his ho- 
liness. ‘They sometimes contemplate | 
his natural perfections, simply consid- 
ered, and exercise a degree of grati- 
tude to him for his favors. They are 
pleased that God has made them ca- 
pable of enjoying so great a cegree of 
intellectual, social, and animal happi- | 
ness, and that he gives them the means 
and opportunities of gratifying their 
desires for these different kinds of hap- 
piness. Sometimes they view God as 
feeling indifferent towards them, and 
they then feel indifferent towards him. 
But they sometimes feel their natural 
dependance on God and see his hand 
in the bestowment of their peepee, 
of which they frequently have an abun- | 
dance. David said of sinners in his | 
day, “1 The ‘y are not in trouble as other | | 
men, neither are they plagued like o- 
ther men. Their eyes stand out with 
fatness; they have more than heart 
could wi igh. Tt is not uncommon for I 
them to ‘enjoy in this life an uninter- 
rupted course of prosperity. And so, 
long as they are ignorant of God’s de- 
sign in sending them so many favors, | 
they frequently feel friendly to him, 
and are ready to join ia his praise. 
This is no visionary representation, | 
ye is agreeable to observation and ex- 
rience. The whole nation of Israe} |) 


——_— 
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tor his troodness 


|) joined in a song of praise to God art. 
their deliverance at the Red Se va. . 
they were no sooner made acquair nted 
with the holy design of God in seng ine 
them these favors, and with his fevlinc. , 
respecting their selfish hope S and ee 
sires, than they changed their songs «/ 
praise for expressions of complain: 
and rebellion. While sinners are j;- 


ithe enjoyment of prosperity, and ar, 
ignorant of the holy design of God}; 


i 
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the dispensations of his providence ty 

wards them, it is almost impossible ¢ 
make them befiews they are really ep. 
emies of God, and have a heart as bad 
as the Bible represents it tobe. The 
only way to make them feel this, ist 

make them acquainted with the holy 
and benevolent design of God in his 
providence, and with his holy hatred 
of their selfish expectations and de. 
sires. They willthen be sensible that 
they hate him, and wish in thei 
hearts, “‘no God.” It is a view of th: 
holiness of God, therefore, and a view 
of nothing but his holiness that occa- 
sions the sinner’s enmity. 

That sinners hate God solely en 
account of his holiness, is evident from 
their conduct towards the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have no account tha: 
Christ met with any opposition as i 
teacher, and especially as a_benefuc- 
tor of mankind, until he began to man: 
ifest his holy hatred of the selfish hopes 
and desires of his hearers. When he 
first made them acquainted with his 
| mission, and began to work miracles 
| of healing, all joined in his praise and 
followed him. ‘They sung Hosaana, 
and were about to take him by force 
and make him their king. But as 
soon as he manifested his abhorrence 
of their selfish affections, and brought 
into view the holy feelings and holy 
design of his Father in the dispensa- 
tions of his providence towards them, 
they were instantly filled with wrath, 
and rose up to destroy him. His he 
ly hatred of selfishness and his regard 
for the general good, was the only rea- 
son why they imbrued their hands 10 
his blood. 

That sinners hate God solely on ac: 
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rount of his goodness is also manifest 
from the nature of their moral deprav- 
ity. It consists in supreme selfish- 
ness, which is diametrically opposite 
in its nature to holiness. ‘There can- 
not be a more perfect contrast than 
selfishness and benevolence.  Perfect- 
ly selfish creatures must necessarily 
hate a perfectly benevolent creator, 
and hate him for his holiness, which, 
simply considered, must be loathsome 
tothem. If impenitent sinners who 
are perfeetly selfish should be taken to 
heaven, they would forever perfectly 
hate God, and what could they hate 
him for, but for the display of his holi- 
ness? The same display of holiness 
which will be the foundation of the 
hallelujahs of heaven, would be a 
source of endless and perfect misery to 
perfectly selfish creatures, and call 
forth their supreme hatred. And as 
the goodness of God will lead him to 
do good and to inflict a just punish- 
ment upon unholy creatures to pro- 
mote the general good; this manifesta- 
tion of divine goodness will also call 
forth their hatred on the scale of in- 
terest. They hate the display of per- 
fect holiness, and especially when it is } 
made by the sacrifice of their personal 
interest. And can there be a question 
what sinners in this condition would 
do if they could? Can there be a 
doubt, that the bible representation of 
their character as wishing in their ' 
hearts “no God,” is a correct one? 
Remarks. 1. Uf sinners hate God 
solely on account of his goodness, then 
they are totally without excuse for re- 
maining his enemies, This they are 
unwilling to believe, and have exercis- 
ed their invention to form a great num- 
ber of plausible excuses, and objec- 
tions. But they cannot make a single 
excuse or objection, but what is made 
either directly or indirectly against the 
divine goodness. If they object 
against the divine sovereignty in hav- 
ing mercy on some and hardening 
others, they object against the good- 
ness of God which moved him from 
eternity to choose a system of creation 
and providence which included moral 
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evil. His infinite love of moral recti- 
tude and hatred of moral evil led him 
to determine to display the nature. of 
both, which called for the existence of 
both holy and sinfol creatures. If 
they say they ate wnable to make 
themselves a new heart, they object 
against the guodness of God which led 
him to make them with “eyes to see 
and they see not,” with “ears to hear 
and they hear net,” and which moved 
him to require them to make them- 
selves a new héart and a new spirit, 
without which they can never enjoy 
heaven. If they plead their entire 
dependence on God as an excuse for 
not making themselves a new heart, 
and say their dependence destroys all 
moral obligation to be holy, they ob- 
ject against the goodness of God which 
led him to make them perfectly de- 
pendant and accountable creatures, 
and against their own consciences too, 
which make them feel their moral ob- 
ligation to be holy. Every excuse 
and objecfion which sinners ever have 
made or ever can make against God 
and his requirements, is either directly 
or indirectly against his goodness, 
which is manifested alike in his pur- 
poses, in his providence, and in his re- 
quirements. But can there be any 
foundation to objections against per- 
fect goodness? In such a deplorable, 
inexcusable, and guilty condition is 
every impenitent sinner. 

2. If sinners hate God solely on ac- 
count of his goodness, then they must 
forever be objects.of abhorrence to all 
holy beings. There can never be an 
exercise of greater turpitude and vile- 
ness, than hatred to perfect goodness. 
Satan has never been chargeable with 
a more vile affection than this. But 
every impenitent sinner has a heart 
which is enmity to the perfect good- 
ness of God who has never injured 
him, but been constantly doing him 
good. According to the scriptures 
and to fact, the caraal mind is enmity 
against God, and not subject to his per- 
fectly holy law, neither indeed can be. 
The law of God requires holiness of 
sinners, for which they hate it, The 
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goodness of God to sinners has led him 
to place them under bands and cords 
which bind them to be holy, for which 
they hate him. The holiness of God 
has moved him to threaten sinners 
with eternal punishment, the just de- 
sert of their sins, for which they hate 
him. Indeed, the perfect goodness of 
God _ has led him, and will lead him, 
to bestow every favor, and inflict eve- 
ry evil, upon sinners, which they have 
experienced, or ever will experience, 
for both of which they will always per- 
fectly hate him, as soon as they be- 
come fully acquainted with his holy 
design in his, providential dealings 
with them. But their hatred to God 
for the varied displays of his goodness, 
must render them extremely vile in the 
sight of God and all holy beings. Ac- 
cordingly we read that God “‘hates all 
workers of iniquity,” that “the wick- 
ed and him that loveth violence his 
soul hateth,” and that “all that do 
unrighteously, are an abomination 
unto the Lord.” And again “the 
wicked boasteth of his heart’s desire 
and blesseth the covetous whom the 
Lord abhorreth.” 

3. If sinners hate Ged solely on ac- 
count of his goodness, then they must 
be born again, or they can never enjoy 
heaven. Sinners sometimes think they 
should love God, aud enjoy his pre- 
sence, if he would only do them the 
favor to receive themto heaven. But 
this is absurd if they hate God solely 
on account of his holiness. Heaven 
is a place where God will make a 
constant and increasing display of ho- 
liness, which must necessarily fill ev- 
ery selfish heart with perfect misery. 
Sinners hate holiness, simply consid- 
ered, and a constant and clear exhibi- 
tion of it must fill them with per- 
fect misery. This we see daily manifes- 
ted by sinners in this world. Solo- 
mon’s words,“Tle that is upright in the 


way,is abominationto the wicked,” are | 


agreeable to facts. 
who possess the moral 
their Creator 
with the doctrines they believe, and 





the duties they perform,” both 9 
| which reflect the pure light of holiness, 
| We see them constantly avoiding their 

society; and when they cannot con. 
veniently do this, they often resort to 
violent measures, in order to remoye 
them from their sight. This hatred of 
holiness, has led ungodly men to per. 
secute, and frequently to persecute 
unto death, those who possessed 
holy spirit. No other good reason can 
be given why Christ was persecuted 
unto death, who was holy, harmless 
and undefiled. And no other reason 
can be assigned why so many of his 
peaceable followers have been opposed, 
condemned and slain. But if sinners 
hate holiness simplv considered, then 
a constant and increasing display of it 
would render them perfectly misera. 
ble. It will be impossible for them 
to enjey the society of holy beings, 
and have the joys of an approving 
conscience, either in heaven, earth, or 
hell, until they make themselves a 
new heart and a new spirit, and love 
holiness simply considered. The 
intelligent Altamont expressed what 
every sinner will sooner or later feel, 
when he said, “heaven is to me the 
severest part of hell.” It is impossi- 
ble in the nature of things, that per- 
fectly selfish beings should enjoy the 
society of those who are perfectly 
benevolent. God could no more 
make a perfectly selfish being happy 
in heaven, than he can destroy the na- 
ture of things, which is impossible. 

4. If sinners hate God solely on 
account of his goodness, then it is not 
strange that they manifest violent op- 
sition to the peculiar and primary doc- 
trines of the gospel. When Christ 
preached, sinners were filled with 
wrath, and when the apostles preach- 
ed, they conspired to destroy them. 
And all faithful ministers ef the Gos- 
pel ever since have had to encounter 
violent oppositien from the ungodly. 


Sinners are griev- || In view of this subject we can easily 
ed with the holy faithfulness of those | 
image of | 
“They are tormented | 


account for this opposition. It is be- 
cause the manifestation of the primary 
doctrines of the gospel reflects light 
upon holiness. The doctrine of di- 
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yine decrees shaws the eternal design 
of God to promote the general good, 
which reflects light upon his holiness. 
The doctrine of election brings into 
view the eternal design of God to con- 
form some of mankind to his holy im- 
age, who are living examples of holi- 
ness. ‘The doctrine of reprobation 
brings into view the holy sovereignty 
of God in raising up and destroying 
some vessels of wrath, for the pur- 
yse of showing the evii nature of sin, 
and God’s feelings towards it, which | 
reflects light upon his holiness. ‘The | 
doctrine of divine sovereignty in giv- 
ing up the personal interest of some to 
promote the general good, brings di- 
rectly into view the impartial and dis- | 
interested benevolence of God, in 
which consists his holiness. The 
doctrine of disinterested benevolence | 
is opposed by sinners, because it brings | 
| 


' 











directly into view the nature of holi- 
ness. The doctrine of total moral de- | 
pravity is offensive to sinners because | 
itshows the beauty of holiness by way | 
of contrast. The doctrine of the di- | 
vinity and atonement of Christ shows 

God’s hatred of sin and love ofholiness. 
The dectrine of the future and eter- 
nal punishment of the wicked shows 
the evil nature of sin and the moral 
rectitude of God, which makes it of- | 
fensive to sinners. The doctrines of 

unconditional submission to God, and | 
unlimited self denial, represented as | 
conditions of salvation, are offensive 
to sinners, because they bring into 
view both the nature and necessity of 
holiness. The doctrine of depend- 
ence is offensive to sinners, because 
it throws them into the hands of a 
God of perfect holiness. In short | 
every fundamental doctrine of the gos- | 
pel, when correctly exhibited is equal- | 
ly offensive to sinners, because they 
all show either the nature or necessi- 
ty of holiness. It is not strange there- 
fore that every class of both frank and 
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hypocritical sinners, who hate God | 
solely on account of his holiness,should 
manifest so great a degree of opposi- 
tion to these doctrines. 

>. If sinners hate God solely on ac- 








Sinners hate God for his Goodness. 
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count of his geodness, then that kind 
of preaching which conceals from them 
the primary doctrines of the gospel 
and the true conditions of salvation, 
is ofa most pernicious tendency. If 
sinners hate holiness, and hate God 
solely on account of his holiness, then 
it is absolutely necessary that they 
should know it, before they can ever 
be brought to condemn themselves and 
exercise true repentance for their sins. 
But who can ever know that there is 
any such thing as holiness, or any 
essential difference between sin and 
holiness, or any necessity of holiness, 
from the vague, indiscriminating 
preaching of those teachers who con- 
ceal the essential perfections of God, 
and the nature of true religion? Who 
was ever brought to see the plague of 
their own hearts, and accept the pun- 
ishment of their iniquity under that kind 
of teaching which represents the con- 
ditions of salvation in accordance with 
supreme selfishness? Such preaching is 
well adapted to affect the selfish hopes 
and fears of sinners, and excite their 
sympathetic feelings, which are easily 
moved by such selfish inducements to 
obedience; but it is directly calculated 
to blind their minds respecting the na- 
ture and necessity of holiness, and 
destroy them forever! Can there be 
any excuse for such unfaithfulness in 
public teachers of religion, which is 
attended with such fatal consequences? 

Finally, if sinners hate God solely 
on account of his goodness, then let 
them be exhorted to condemn them- 
selves and accept the punishment of 
their iniquity. The perfect goodness 
of God bas led him to bind every mor- 
al agent by a law which threatens ev- 
ery transgressor with endless punish- 
ment. This is what every sinner 
justly deserves. And multitudes of 
convinced sinners have been brought 
to see and feel that they deserved 
nothing but the abhorrence of all holy 
beings and the endless punishment 
threatened in the divine law; while 
they have cordially condemned them- 
selves and accepted that punishment 
at the hands of God. While in this 
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condition, they sometimes see such an 
infinite loveliness and moral beauty in 
that justice which condemns them, that 
they can scarcely bear the thought 
that it should not be displayed in their 
endless punishment. “They delight 
in the law of God after the inward 
man,” while it condemns them to 
eternal death. According to the 
scriptures and to fact, here lies the 
distinguishing contrast between a saint 
and a sinner. “The carnal mind is 
enmity against God, for it is not sub- 


ject to the law of God neither indeed 


can be,” while the spiritual mind takes 
a supreme “delight in the law of God, 
after the inward man.” A sinner is 
one who feels no real subjection to the 
precepts or penalty of the divine law, 
while a saint feels a cordial subjection 
to both. Indeed it is absurd to sup- 
pose a person can be subject to the 
law of God and delight in it, while 
he sees no beauty and feels no acqui- 
escence, in its penalty. For thesame 
“beauty of holiness” appears in its 
penalty which appears in its precepts. 
It is strange that this point has been 
so often overlooked, by those who 
profess to be orthodox, in their descrip- 
tion of the conditions of salvation. It 
is impossible for sinners to enjoy peace 
of conscience, or the society of heaven, 
until they delight in the law of God, 
and every display of holiness. Nor 
is it possible for them to escape the 
penalty of the divine law, until they 
delight in holiness, simply considered. 
And such a delight in holiness, will 
neccessarily lead them to loathe and 
abhor themselves, and abase them- 
selves as low as the divine law cen- 
demns them. Every sinner is capa- 
ble of doing this, which would secure 
to him endless and perfect felicity, if 
it was not for his hatred of holiness. 
And for this he has no excuse, but will 
forever be self condemned. “Let the 
wicked,” therefore, be exhorted to 
“forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return 
unto the Lord and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, and he will 
abundantly pardon.” 8. C. 


| steadfastly maintain. 


On Trust in God. 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ON TRUST IN GOD. 


There is no condition of human life jy 
which a cordial compliance with evap. 
gelical religion will not be of exceeding 
advantage to us all. In this world, good 
and evil are blended; and evils greatly 
abound. In poverty and affliction, ip 
peril and distress, therefore, and especi. 
ally when we are in danger from the 
temptations of Satan, and the allurements 
of the world, we shall, if truly pious, 
call into our aid, the consolations of 
our holy religion, and shall naturally 
look up to God who is on the throne 
of the universe; who can wound and 
heal, ‘‘who can kill and make alive” 
at his pleasure: and all his decrees and 
sovereign pleasure are right and good 
altogether, whatever character we may 
sustain, and what opinion soever we may 
have formed of them. 

Of this Job availed himself, in the day 
of calamity and distress, when speaking 
of his Lord and Maker, he said, ‘though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,” 
Though God hath stripped me of my 
earthly good; though the winds have 
blown down my houses, and the Chal- 
deans have driven off my sheep and cam- 
els; though the Lord hath, by the stroke 
of death, taken away my servants and 
children, and hath likewise afflicted me 
with a most loathsome disease; though 
in a sudden and unexpected manner, all 
prospects of sublunary good are blasted; 
yet God is infinitely wise and good: and 
of his purposes and providential dealings 
I will not foolisity and impiously com- 
plain. Iwill trust in him, and though 
he should proceed still farther, and far- 
ther still; even if he shuuld take my life, 
and in death leave me no hope, no con- 
solation, I will not cease to love his 
character, and to place implicit conf- 
dence in Him. I love God himself, and 
all his ways, for they are right; and 
what, at present, I cannot clearly under- 
stand, I will leave with Him to explain 
hereafter. What God doth I will admire; 
when he sends afflictions, I will patient- 
ly submit; and when He commands, I 
will voluntarily obey; and my ways, 
whenever they appear to be right, 1 will 
In life, and m 
death, and after death, I will love, and 
confide, and submit, whatever shall be- 
fall me, or my personal concerns. 

The object of this essay is,to show the 
nature and effect of genuine trust in God. 

This confidence or trusting in the 
Lord, is peculiar to real saints; it is 4 
holy trust; and therefore it is never €x- 
ercised by unregenerate sinners. [t 15 
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the exercise, therefore, of a benevolent, , conceptions. Now, should our knowl- 


and not of a selfish heart. As ‘‘trusting || edge of the infinity and eternity, of the 
in the Lord” is frequently mentioned in || power, knowledge, and immutability of 
the scriptures, it must plainly be both || Jehovah, be wholly erroneous and defec- 
an indispensable duty and a great privi- || tive; then, although we may confide in 
lege; but, as there is a wide difference || him and submit to his dealings, yet our 
between the exercises of a holy, and the || confidence and submission would not 
exercises of an unholy heart, it is vastly || really be exercised towards God, the 
important, therefore, to inquire what are || true God; for we should only trust in and 
the real nature and fruits of a genuine, |] submit to an idol: because, leaving out 
or holy trust in the Lord Jehovah; and || of our theological creed, some and per- 
to which no pious soul can be a stranger. || haps nearly all of his essential perfee- 
To show the nature of genuine trust || tions, or, which amounts to the same, 
in God, I would observe, in the first | having a totally incorrect view, and in- 
place, that a holy trust in God implies a | adequate knowledge of them, we render 
real and peculiar knowledge of his _be- || no worship whereof God can accept; for 
ing and attributes, or perfections. The || we do not worship the true God, buton- 
being of ‘‘the one true and living God,”’ | ly a creature of our own imagination— 
in a trinity of persons, is the foundation || the offspring of ignoranee, folly and cor- 
of all true religion, of all rational and || ruption. 
acceptable worship. Fer plainly, if Furthermore, should our knowledge 
there be no God, or more gods than one, || of the moral attributes of God be like- 
then there can be no foundation, in the || wise radically defective, either in con- 
reason and nature of things, laid in the || sequence of our having no conceptions, 
human soul, for supreme love and ab- | or, essentially erroneous views of them 
solute dependence, for implicit confi-|| all, then our love, trust and obedience 
dence and exceeding joy. No being, | will, of course, be entirely deficient; for, 
however great and mighty, could, in this || now we give still stronger proof of the 
case, lay us under an obligation to obey || radical defectiveness of our religion; 
and submit, as a religious duty; because |} because our views of the moral perfec- 
such a being, ashe must be, could have || tions of the Lord, which especially de- 
no higher authority to command, than|| mand our love and confidence, and 
we should have to refuse obedience; |; which only lay us under moral obliga- 
from any relation in which he might |! tion, are essentially incorrect, are ex- 
stand to us, from any positive law which || tremely mean and unworthy, are wholly 
he might have enacted, and from any || wrong and idolatrous: and also because, 
inclinations which he may wish to gra- || expunging fiom our theology, (or having 
tify in favor of his own most selfish, || never made them any part of our creed 
most contracted and separate interest. | his essential moral perfections, whic 
That, before we can exercise genuine || are the beauty and glory of his charac- 
trust in the Lord our God, we must ne- | ter, we substitute and worship a meaner 
cessarily have of his real attributes, some || and more despicable idol than we did 
just conceptions, some real knowledge, || before, as we allow God neither all his 
is an obvious truth, if any truth can be |] natural nor moral perfections, whicl he 
learned from reason and the bible. For || claims, and without the whole of which 
if we have no knowledge of the one | he cannot be the true God; or else, al- 
true God, then how can we love or hate, || lowing all, we entertain of them the 
trust or distrust, obey or disobey him? |} most irrational, absurd and unworthy 
What cordial exercises can we have to- |} conceptions. 








wards a being, of whom we have no But, in the next place, our speculative 
speculative views; of whom we have |} knowledge of God may be exactly cor- 
heard and know nothing? rect and sufficiently extensive; yet if our 


Again, merely tohave knowledge of || spiritual perceptions of him, which isa 
Jehovah, lays not a sufficient ground of || cordial and experimental knowledge, 
confidence and love, of real submission || be entirely wrong; if we have not 
and hope; because our knowledge of || that divine iilumination of mind, that 
Him may be radically defective; our || knowledge of Jehovah, which arises 
views and conceptions may be totally from a renewed heart; (for saving know- 
incorrect and awfully obscure, even con- | ledge arises from holiness, or, in the 
sidered as the mere speculations of the || opinion of some, is that boliness itself, ) 
understanding: and in this case, plainly, || then we cannot exercise real trust in him, 
no real confidence can be put in Him. |} because our hearts are totally deprevery 
Perhaps, of the natural perfections of |} fora holy and cordial trust implies every 
bod, we have formed totally inadequate l! grace and every virtue, none of which 
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exists inan unsanctified heart, with which | 


the divine approbation is not connected. 
From this reasoning, then, it follows, 
that a genuine trusting in the Lord, does 


certainly imply a clearly speculative and | 





a deeply experimental knowledge of the | 


being and perfections of the true God. 


perfectly selfish, that is, a totally, an ex. 
tremely wicked being;—that this is the 
sum and substance of our theological 
creed;—that this is the god in whom we 
trust, and from whom we expect good, 
and then it follows, that there can be no 
good reason why we should place conf. 


Trust in God, secondly, implies a rest- || dence in our god and be resigned to his 
| 
| 


| 


ing on his goodness. The perfections 
of Jehovah, are considered as natural 
and moral; and by his natural perfections 
are intended, his self and necessary ex- 
istence; his infinity and eternity, his 
almighty power, boundless knowledge 
and immutability; all of which may be 
called power, or knowledge. By his 
moral perfections are meant his infinite 
justice and mercy, wisdom, sovereignty, 
goodness and truth; and all these moral 
perfections, or cordial powers and facul- 
ties, or exercises, are summed up in ho- 
liness, or moral virtue, which is likewise 
termed, benevolence, or love. 

Now, should we view God as possess- 
ing natural perfections only; that is, as an 
infinite and eternal, an almighty and 
omniscient being, but without holiness, 
or moral goodness; then we should not 
be inclined, nor ever be able, nor be 
obliged to place in him any confidence 
at all; because, on this supposition, he 
hath nothing and can do nothing worthy 
of our confidence and esteem; as he 
hath no benevolence, which only is 
moral goodness and beauty and true glo- 
ry; and which only can incline moral 
agents, whether angels or men, to place 
inhim arational and virtuous confidence, 
and lay them under a strong and abiding 
obligation to love, obey, and rejoice. 
Nothing but holy love, or moral excel- 
lence renders any being truly lovely and 
praiseworthy: and nothing but infinite 
love therefore, can render God an in- 
finitely lovely being, and although, if 
God should give no evidence of having 


almighty power and infinite knowledge, || 


we should cease to rely on his word, 
how kind soever his heart might seem 
to be; still his vast knowledge and 
mighty power and universal presence, 
and his awful grandeur and glory arising 
herefrom, aside from holiness, cou!d 
never obligate and incline us to love his 


] 


character, as it ought to be loved, and | 


put a firm and cordial trust in him, with 
out folly and danger, and sinful imper- 
fection. 

Let it be said then, that God hath al! 
natural perfections,—that he is an un- 
created, an infinite, an eternal and un- 
changeable being, to whom belong also 
omniscience and almightiness; but that 
he is devoid of all moral goodness, is a 
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will; forthe greater he is, and the more 
he knows, the more reason we should 
have to fear and tremble, and the legs 
reason to love and confide in him and be 
at rest. For if God have no moral good. 
ness, no benevolence; then the more 
knowledge and might we ascribe unto 
him, the more reason there must be to 
suspect his motives and designs; the 
more mischief and the less good he 
would do; for, in this case, he must 
plainly be a God of pure selfishness, of 
base designs, and of the most deceitful 
and tyrannical conduct. In short, unless 


‘the Lord Jehovah is possessed of adgo- 


lutely perfect moral goodness, mankind 
can have no good reason, no virtuous in- 
clination, and be under no real obliga. 
tion to trust in him with perfect qui- 
etude and safety, and as a duty arising 
‘‘from the nature and fitness of things,” 

In this light, the matter was viewed 
even by the heathen world, Although 
their knowledge of God was small, and 


| their opinions of him were extremely im- 


perfect and obscure, yet the hight of rea- 
son, tradition and philosophy did shine 
with suflicient brightness to discover to 
their minds some unquestionable and 
fundamental truths, relative to the char- 
acter of God, and to the design and use 
of his works. The supreme being, some 
of the heathen writers call ‘*Maximus 
Optimus.” In their opinion, then, he 
was not only great, but good; not only 
the greatest, but the dest! Not only as 
passing great in his knowledge, and vast 
in his plans, and uncontrollable and 
dreadful in ‘*his mighty acts;” but as 
exceedingly pure in his justice, undevi- 
ating in his truth, and superlatively 
beautiful and lovely and unrivalled in 
his goodness and mercy. That of 
the supreme God they should have 


|| formed such an opinion is by no means 


unaccountable; for, with all their 
‘theathenish darkness” and ‘‘pagan 
idolatry,” and gloomy superstition,” 
they knew that the Supreme Being, 
whoever he might be, was totally un- 
worthy of their love, confidence and de- 
light, provided he had no moral virtue, 
hower mighty his power, however accu- 
rate and extensive his knowledge and 
wisdom—however vast and grand and 
beautiful his works were allowed to be. 
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Also, common sense leads every man 
tothe same conclusion. From our own 
observations and experience, we have 
Jearned, that, in a man who is supposed 
to ve destitute ofreligion and moral vir- 
tue, no great confidence can be placed, 
‘Jet him be ever so greata man.” He 
may have a strong and luminous mind; 
he may be elegant, mighty, and rich; 
put this is the very reason why we can- 
not put confidence in him—that he is 

reat and not good—he has knowledge 
without holiness—he has great influence 
without virtue to manage it aright: and 
hence it is that common sense induces 
us to distrust, instead of confiding, in 
him: and could we find a man of vast 
mental ability, knowledge, and power 
as Satan has, along with his extreme de- 
pravity ef heart, we could have nostron- 
ger reasons for exercising confidence in 
that man than in Satan himself. Reason- 
ing from analogy, therefore, it will 
be allowed, that, in the Lord Jeho- 
vah, if he have, or appear to have, no 
moral virtue, aud have not infinite good- 
ness and love, we cannot place even in 
him a rational and holy trust; and from 
the whole reasoning the conclusion will 
be, that genuine trust in God necessari- 
ly implies a resting upon his goodness. 

3. It likewise implies acquiescence 
inhis Government. ‘*The Lord reign- 
eth,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘let the earth 
rejoice; let the multitude of the isles be 
glad thereof.” St. John heard the in- 
habitants of heaven say, ‘*Alleluia! for 
the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 


Andthe Divine Government is ground of 


joy, confidence and praise to all rational 
creatures; though, on this account, all 
free and moral agents do not actually re- 
joice, nor trust in the Lord, because 
some of them have total moral depravity, 
and consequently, are wholly under the 
influence of pure selfishness, and dead by 
enmity to God. 

_ That a holy trusting in the Lord does 
imply cordial acquiescence in the Di- 
vine Government is manifestly clear, for 
these reasons. God hath absolute per 
fection, both natural and moral. God 
cannot have made, therefore, a foolish 
and wicked decree, nor be under the in- 
fluence of wrong motives, nor be igno 
rant of the best way and manner of gov- 
etning the world, nor possibly be gu'lty 
of sinful conduct. The manner, there- 


fore, in which he exercises his govern- 
ment over all intelligentcreatures, must 
€ exactly right and unspeakably glori 
ous; because it springs from, or is foun- 
ded upon his own infinitely profound 
knowledge and wisdom and benevyo- 
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lence. The accomplishment of the 
highest possible good of the universe, 
that is, the brightest displays of his own 
glory, is his last or highest end in exer- 
cising just sucha government; and con- 
sequently, there are clear and strong rea- 
sons why all men and angels should cor- 
dially acquiesce in his government. 

He who does not rejoice in the divine 
government, nor place confidence in 
God, because he reigneth in so wise, so 
holy, and glorious a manner, ‘‘from an 
Eternity past and to come;” cannot in 
his heart be like unto God, as he has 
not the same views of the Divine purpo- 
ses and government as God hath;—he 
has not the same love and desire for di- 
vine sovereignty, moral beauty and glo- 
ry. Therefore, he cannot be cordially 
pleased with God himself; as children, 
who are displeased with parental gov- 
ernment and refuse to obey, hate and 
despise their parents themselves. Op- 
posed in their hearts to the Divine gov- 
ernment and decrees, sinners, being to- 
tally selfish and awfully vile and rebell- 
ious, cannot exercise real trust ia God. 

Furthermore, if we approve not in 
our hearts of the divine government, 
then it obviously follows, either, first, 
that we view God as essentially deficient 
in his natural perfections; or, secondly, 
in his moral perfections. If the frst 
supposition be true, then we impeach, 
or rather accuse him of ignorance, weak- 
ness, and mutability. We say, but per- 
haps, not openly, that the Lord is too 
ignorant, too powerless, too dependant, 
and unstable to govern the moral 
werld! And if we do believe and are 
under the influence of this sentiment, 
then certainly, we shall not place confi- 
dence in him and his word; for, in this 
case, neither he himself, nor his word 
nor his works could be very. important 
and worthy of our regard: for what man 
or angel, imbibing such a low and mean 
idea of God, could entrust himself in bis 
hands—would wish to be at the disposal 
of a God, who, being extremely defec- 
tive in knowledge and power, and also 
continually undergoing some alteration, 
is so far from being able to govern men, 
that he is unable to govern himself? 

But if our disapprobation of the di- 
vine government imply not an impeach- 
ment of his natural attributes, it implies 
impeaching his moral attributes. Tho’ 


we impute to God infinite knowledge 
and almighty power and an unchange- 
able nature and immutable decrees, yet, 
| we believe not; or know not, that 
God is possessed of justice and mercy, 
goodness and truth sufficient to manage 
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properly his rational creatures. And if 
our ignorance of the moral perfections 
of Jehovah be so great, that we suppose 
he is not righteous and benevolent e- 
nough to govern the world, then our 
ignorance and errors preclude the possi- 
bility of our being true saints at all, and 
render real trust in the Lord wholly im- 
possible. 

On the other hand, if our specluative 
ideas and belief of God be substantially 
correct, that is, though we know and 
believe that he hath knowledge and pow- 
er, wisdom and love, sufficient to sway 
the sceptre of the universe; still if we 
are unwilling that he should reign accor- 
ding to his own good pleasure, and 
without a rival, then we give the strong- 
ést proof of being totally depraved and 
riot exercising holy trust. Opposition | 
to God’s government, if it do not evince | 
our speculative disbelief of ‘‘the natu- 
rat and moral ability of God’’ to govern 
the world, evidently proves that our 
hearts are unsanctified, and of course, 
ate rebellious and vile and totally hos- 
tile to the holy character, to the eternal 
purposes, to the spiritual and glorious 
kingdom of light and love, in the heav- 
ens. - 

The grand controversy between God 
and sinners'is, Who shall reign? the re- 
generate are willing, the unregenerate 
are not willing that he should reign; and | 
it is their cordial disapprobation of the | 
Divine Government that makes them 
‘vessels fitted for destruction.” Trust- 
ing in the Lord, therefore, includes de- 
ight in the government of Jehovah. 

( To be concluded.) Cc. G. 
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thi 


MEANS OF PROMOTING REVIVALS OF RE- 
LIGION. 


Extract from an account of the revival in 
Guilford, Con. 1809. 

**No second cause can be assigned but 
the ordinary means of grace; the plain 1 
exhibition of divine truth, particularly || 
those doctrines denominated the doc- | 
trines of grac’. 

All those who obtained hope apnear- 
ed to draw alltheir consolation from the 
doctrines of the cross ” 

Revival in Glastenbury, Con. 1810. 

©The doctrines which were preached, | 
and which they have received, are such as | 
exalt the glorious God, and Isy the nride 
of manin the dust. The distinguishing || 
doctrines of the gospel, such as total || 
depraviry, regeneration, and election, have || 
been piain!y preached. Those who were | 
fully opposed to these doctrines, haye, } 


| 
| 
| 


through the influence of Almighty grace 
been brought to reconciliation, and hay. 
received these asthe doctrines of Christ.” 
Revival in Bridgehampton, L. Isignd 
1800. 

‘It remarkably put an end to com. 
plaints against the hard doctrines of the 
gospel, such as the total depravity of the 
human heart, sovereign grace, &c. There 
was no danger of giving disgust by 
preaching these doctrines too plainly, 
The truth of them could not be denied, 
whilst the power of them was so deeply 
and manifestly experienced. ”’ : 


Revival in Plymouth, Mass. 1806, 

‘*The doctrines usually called the doc. 
trines of grace, have been held up to 
view in public and private. And those 
who have professed to have experienced 
a change of heart, by the all conquer. 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit, have 
cordially subscribed to the same, as doc. 
trines which crossed their carnal mind at 
enmity with God: but which now are 
food and strength to their souls. 

‘*They were enlightened intothe doc. 
trines of divine sovereignty, decrees and 
election; and saw them to be the only ra. 
tional ground of hope for lest sinnets; 
though they had often quarrelled with 


them,”’ 
--@Be-+- 
UTICA MISSIONARY DEPOSITORY. 


Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 
Mth Aug. to the 27th Sept. 1825. 
Mexico, From the char. so. 7,06; mon. Con. 


6,52; by Rev. D. R. Dixon, $13 §8 
Richland, A dona. fr. Mr. E. Robbins, by do. 3 00 
Champion, From fem. miss. so. coll. at mon. 

con. by Mr. A, Lathrop, 4 50 
Newhaven, Mon. con. by Rev. William Wilh 

liams, 6 00 
Sparta, From Dia, John MeNair, by Mr, C. 

Simmons, 3 50 
Madison, From fem, benev. $0. 22,50; a fem. 

friend. 4; 2 
Butternuts, 1st cong. chh. fr. fern. miss, so. by 

Rev. H. P, Bogue, 7 50 
Utica, Mon. con. 10 28 


Clinton, Mon. con. by Dea. Butler, 15,01; Miss 
Mary Hayes, 3; 18 01 
Eaton, Mon. con. by Rev. O, Lyman, 2 50 
Sangerfield, From fem. char. so. by Rev. E. 
Beardsiey. 8 0 
New hartford, Mrs. Cynthia Risley, a dona- 
tion, 400 
Otivco, From fem. benev. so. 47 yds. black 
fulled cloth. and one pr. stockings, by Mrs. 
Azuba Merriman, See. 
Orville, From fem. knit. so. 7 pr. socks. 
—— 
Amount of Cash, #107 3% 
ABIJAH ‘THOMAS, Agent 


To Correspondents.—Two more articles on the pre 
per time of beginning the Sabbath are on hand; but 


/ we doubt whether they would add any thing impor 


tant to what has been said, 





Errata.— Page 292, col, 1st, last line, for obey read 
sanctif{y.——A piece headed “ Auburn Seminary. 
in the Repository for September, should have been 
eredited to the “Religious Advocate,” published 3 
Rochester, by Abijah Blanchard, A. M. 
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